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What Is the Best Basis for 
Executive Policy in Making Prices? 


By R. E. FLANDERS 


Manager, Jones & Lamson Machine Company 


PRICE may be impossibly low. That is, it may be 

so low that the manufacturing company cannot 

maintain its solvency. <A price may be impossibly 
high. That is, it may be so high that sales are prevented 
and insolvency again ensues. 

Primarily the low limit is set by the cost of produc- 
tion and distribution. If the price is below the normal 
cost (by normal cost is meant the cost averaged over a 
full period of good and bad times) the manufacturer will 
‘at up his surplus and go out of business unless he has 
other more profitable lines. 

This is a simple and obvious fact, but it is not so 
simple to take practical account of it. Cost keeping 1s 
a most flexible operation. Different firms and even dif- 
ferent accounting experts differ on the rules. The final 
arbiter is an honest trial balance. If the cost system says 
there are plenty of profits and the trial balance says the 
company is going down hill, there is probably something 
the matter with the cost system. 

It is a common, even a usual, experience for a new 
machine to be introduced at an optimistically low price, 
based-on faulty cost figures or estimates. Over a period 
of years this price is slowly raised to the point where 
real trial balance profits begin to appear. But mean- 
while there have been perhaps several years of losses to 
make up. 

Expert estimates and true costs are essential to profit. 

Any one of several factors may set the top limit of 
price which may be successfully asked for a given prod- 
uct. The most obvious of these factors is competition. 
[f other firms are selling machines at a lower cost which 
are of equal value in the eyes of the average customer, 
competition is the deciding factor. 

Sut this top limit may be raised for any individual 
product above the competing price if the customer can 
be shown that the more costly machine has a greater 
earning power. Value is therefore the second factor 
which sets the top limit. 

Patents may have an effect in raising the top limit of 
prices. They cannot raise it above the limit set by pro- 
ductive value, but they may raise it above that set by 
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free competition, if they prevent other manufacturers 
from reaching the higher productive value. If patents 
give too high a margin of price difference, however, their 
tendency 1s to stimulate inventive genius. 

Sheer selling ability may sustain a price above com 
value Old established 
More legitimately, a con 


peting machinery of equal 
reputation may do the same. 
temporary reputation for prompt, intelligent and continu 
ous service and scrupulous fairness of dealing will have 
the same profitable result. 

We have now examined the upper and lower limits 
of price, within which the margin of profit lies. The 
low limit is set by normal cost. The high limit is set by 
competition and productive value, and may be modified 
by patents, selling ability and reputation 

Before leaving this question of cost let us make sure 
we leave nothing out. Cost includes, of course, labor, 
material, and manufacturing and selling overhead. In 
the overhead are included salaries of all necessary officials 
on a scale not exorbitant as compared with business in 
general; also depreciation sufficient to care for replace- 
ment of productive capacity of plant and equipment as it 
deteriorates by wear or obsolescence. 

There must also appear in the cost a sufficient item to 
carry on the necessary development work, to maintain 
the company’s competitive position 

The selling price must also be high enough to provide 
legal interest, through good times and bad, on that part 
of the net worth of the company which is actively engaged 
in the business. This excludes, for instance, more or 
less permanently invested resources, which should carry 
themselves. 

We are here putting the interest on the manufactur 
ing investment into the cost, not on any accounting 
theory, but from a very practical standpoint; namely 
that the management which does not provide this mini 
mum return on the investment, and which does not itself 
control the voting power of the stock, will eventually find 
itself out of a job, unless it is unusually clever. 

As profits we will class anything in addition to the 
above elements of cost—such as extra dividends and in- 
creases in plant financed from earnings. 

When the manufacturer examines his position from 








this standpoint he will find himself in one of two condi- 
tions, and will have to solve one of two problems. He 
may find himself without profits, and have to decide how 
to get them. Or he may find a profit margin, and have to 
decide how much of it he will take. Let us consider the 
first contingency first. 

There has been a tendency to consider that the only 
answer to this problem is to raise prices. At the best, 
this is only half the answer. Coming into the business 
end, as the writer did, from the manufacturing and engi- 
neering entrance, the opportunities to improve the situa- 
tion by reducing costs almost always appear attractive. 

There are few shops in which an intelligent campaign 
would not result in lowered manufacturing cost. Skill- 
ful redesign of the product, with an incidental standardi- 
zation of certain parts and materials, will also help. Bet- 
ter production and stock control to release frozen capital 
will help. Good management in general must be a first 
factor, not a secondary one, in producing profits. 

One of the severest cost handicaps is excessive plant 
capacity. We are not yet adjusted from war and pre-war 
capacity to the status required by a developed country. 
The drastic step of liquidation for some part of the assets 
may be necessary. It will be interesting to see whether 
further liquidation of the industry as a whole is going 
to be necessary, or whether the growth of the country is 
about to catch up with our facilities. 


RAISING PRICES 


Sut there is still the recourse of raising prices, and 
this is a perfectly legitimate remedy if it can be done. 
The assumption was, however, that the top line, as deter- 
mined by outside conditions, was too near the cost line to 
permit of a profit. To raise prices, therefore, something 
will have to be done besides sending out a new price list. 

If competition sets the top limit, our manufacturer 
must consider whether or not his competitors are pros- 
pering. If there seems to be real reason to believe that 
they are, he will have to go back and dig into his manu- 
facturing and engineering problems again, or get out of 
the business. 

If his competitors are not prospering, then the whole 
industry is on an unsatisfactory plane—as ours has, in 
fact, been for eight years now. It is then legitimate and 
socially desirable for us to recognize the fact and to take 
such steps individually as will remedy the situation as a 
whole. 

If the distressed individual manufacturer cannot arouse 
the trade as a whole, he has still the recourse of so rais- 
ing the vaiue of his product, and rendering such service 
to his customer, that he can obtain profitable prices above 
the general level. Here again we get back to engineer- 
ing as a prime factor in profit, rather than a simple arbi- 
trary raising of the price list. 

But let us suppose the second case; that existing con- 
ditions offer a considerable profit as we have defined the 
term. How much of that profit shall he take? Various 
suggestions have been made, among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The manufacturer should settle on a certain percent- 
age as a fair profit to add to the cost of manufacture. 

2. The sale price should be set so that the profit is 
a certain percentage of it. 

3. The sale price should be set to provide certain 
ideal dividends and reserves in relation to the capital 
stock. 

4. The ideal profit should bear a certain relation to net 
worth. 
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5. Or to the book value of the investment. 

6. Or to the replacement value of the total assets. 

7. Profits should bear a percentage relation to conver- 
sion cost. 

8. Or, finally, the price may be “all that the traffic will 
bear.” 

The last principle is the only one that the writer is 
willing to subscribe to, though he would wish to reword 
it something like this: 

The best policy is to set the figure at the price that 
will bring the highest continuous returns. Continuous 
returns suppose satisfied customers. 





Business Trends in Canada 


OR some years the broad trends of Canadian business 

have paralleled the ups and downs of business in thé 
United States with a lag of from six months to a year, 
according to a report prepared by George L. Moore, of 
the Sherman Corporation. The intimate economic ties of 
the two countries no doubt will mean a continuance of 
this parallelism to a certain degree, but Canada today is 
vibrant with the realization of her own power and poten- 
tialities to such an extent that a quarter century of unin- 
terrupted prosperity may be predicted. 

Latest estimates show that out of a total estimated 
national wealth of $22,195,300,000, 8.9 per cent or 
$1.974,380,000, is invested in manufacturing industries, 
including machinery, tools, materials on hand, and stocks 
in process. The figures show that manufacturing and 
agriculture are contesting for first place. This fact is 
significant when the future of Canada is considered. 

The net profit trend in Canadian industry reflects 
fundmentally sound management. Of the companies re- 
porting whether their profits increased or decreased in 
1927 as compared with 1926, 80 per cent declared in- 
creased profits and 20 per cent admitted decreased profits. 
It might be surmised, therefore, that representative in- 
dustry in Canada is better off, relatively, than American 
industry, which reported only 51 per cent enjoying in- 
creased profits for the period mentioned, while 49 per 
cent suffered decreases. The reasons for these increased 
profits as given by Canadian manufacturers are increased 
number of units produced, larger turnover, improved 
quality resulting from research, overhead decreas¢s, more 
careful management, reduction in lines, and less hand-to- 
mouth buying. On the other hand, the reasons for 
decreased profits are given as, first, economies have 
reached their limits and, second, costs are up while prices 
are down. 


WHAT CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS HAVE DONE IN 1927 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Yes No 
Purchased new machinery 92 8 
Developed new merchandising plans 77 23 
Reduced manufacturing cost 71 29 
Improved quality of product 69 31 
Increased inventory turnover 69 31 
Increased volume of sales 67 33 
Decreased sales expense 15 85 
Decreased selling price 64 36 
Research on products 42 58 
Reduced manufacturing time 50 50 
Increased advertising a Cy) 
Added new lines 25 75 
Changed wage methods 15 85 


An interesting comparison can be made between the 
preceding table and a similar one for American industry 
on page 584, Vol. 68, of the American Machinist. 
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Putting the 
hinitshing Louches 
on Machine Parts 


By ELLSworRTH SHELDON 



























Fig. 1— The column 
of a jig-boring 
machine, showing the 
casting as it is re- 
ceived from the clean- 
ing room of the foun- 
dry, after having been 
chi ppe d, fil d, and 
ground. Fig. 2—ALll 
depressions and crev- 
ices in the casting 
have been filled with 
iron-filler paste and a 
priming coat of paint 
applied 








ROBABLY the oldest means employed 

to cover the unpolished parts of machines 

and tools to give them a neat appearance, 
to protect them from rust, and to render them 
easy to keep clean, is that of brush-painting. 
From the time when anybody with a good 
right arm was a painter and anything that 
would flow from a brush was paint, the art has 
developed to the present era of carefully se- 
lected materials, thoughtfully worked out proc- 
esses, and of workmen who have become 
experts at their particular branch of the trade. 
Brush painting at its best is applied to the 
cast-iron bases, cabinets, housings and other 
large parts of machines having broad and 
comparatively smooth surfaces to be covered. 
For smaller and more complex surfaces, diffi- 
cult if not impossible to reach without special 
brushes and consuming in the operation a 
great deal of time in proportion to the area 
covered, the air-spraying method has virtually 
superseded the hand brush as a means of ap- 
plying paint. Wherever paint is to be put 
on, whether by brush or air spray, the condi- 
tion of the surface to be painted is of prime 
importance; not that a rough surface cannot 
be made smooth by painting it, but that unless 
due care is exercised to clean the surface the 
paint will not adhere to all parts of it. In 
other words, anything on the bare casting that 
of itself will come off in time will come off as 
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readily when the paint covers it, and, of course, 
will take the paint with it 
are indispensable in the cleaning room of a foun- 
dry, for there are always rough places where 


Hammrer and chisels 


sprues and risers have been broken off the casting 
that no other tool can remove so quickly. Supple- 
menting the chisels, portable grinding wheels have 
largely taken the place of the files that were for 
merly used to smooth over the chipped surfaces 
Sandblasting is a much-used means to remove 
scale, rust, grease or other deposits that would 
prevent the paint from adhering to the iron. Cast 
ings not too large to be handled in tumbling bar- 
rels may be cleaned cheaply and well by tumbling 
them with jackstones or steel balls. The tumbling 
process also removes molding sand that otherwis« 
is likely to remain embedded in the iron near the 


surface, and is_ the 
only means other than 
the grinding wheel that 
can be relied upon to 
do this work well. As 
an example of how 
good brush-painting is 
done, let us consider 
the column of a Pratt 
& Whitney jig-borer, 
shown in four stages 
of its preparation 
by Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4 
in the painting room 
of that company’s 





















Fig. 3—Putting on the 
filler. The object of this 
coat is to fill up the irreg- 
ularitics of the tron and 
prot ide a smooth back- 
ground for the finishing 
color. / 1g. fou, {fter the 
filler coat ts dry, the 
column ts “rubbed” with 
sand paper. This opera- 
tion leaves a matt surface 
of neutral color, without 
gloss 
































Fig. 5—Though the air spray method small broken surfaces almost inacces- cylinder barrel between the fins. The 
is adaptable to all classes of painting, sible to an ordinary brush. Fig. 6— material is drawn from an overhead 
it is of especial advantage on work The air gun enables the operator to tank and ejected from the gun in the 
like that here shown, which comprises apply the enamel to the surfaces of the form of a fine mist 


Hartford factory. The plain casting to be seen in Fig. 1 
represents the condition in which the column is received 
from the cleaning room of the foundry. The first job 
in the painting room is to brush on a coat of “primer,” 
which is allowed to dry overnight. 

Depressions or crevices that may exist in the casting 
are filled with an iron-filler paste, applied with a putty 
knife. The illustration, Fig. 2, shows the column at this 
stage. The principal object of the priming coat of paint 
is to establish a bond with the iron, and it is therefore 
selected mainly for its adhesive properties. 

A rather heavy and viscous paint, called the “filler,” is 
next applied over the priming coat. This is allowed to 
dry for twenty-four hours, and a second coat and drying 
period follow. In Fig. 3 may be seen the appearance of 
the column at the moment of applying the filler. When 
this last coat is thoroughly dry it is rubbed with sand 
paper as shown in Fig. 4 to produce a smooth matt sur- 
face of a neutral color, showing none of the irregularities 
due to the mold in which the column was cast and admir- 
ably adapted to the reception of the finishing paints. 
Over this surface a coat of thin paint called the “sealer” 
is spread, and when this is dry the job is passed along to 
the assembling room. 

The responsibility of the painting department does not 
end here. When a machine has been fully assembled, 
tested, and is ready for shipment, the “‘finishing’’ coat is 
applied to it in whatever place it may be—usually in the 
shipping room. 

Any paint that can be applied with a brush, can, with 
suitable thinning, be applied by the spray method, or 
“air gun,” though it is customary to use mixtures espe- 
cially adapted to this process. The material is vaporized 
by a jet of air at high pressure in the gun and is deposited 
as a fine mist, or spray, upon the work. The illustra 
tions of this process are from the enameling department 
of the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Company. The mate- 
rial being applied is a baking enamel and the parts cov- 
ered are the cylinders of airplane engines. Many other 
parts. of these machines are enameled in the same way 
and with the same apparatus. 

The cylinder barrel is of steel and the head is an 
aluminum casting. The thin fins are integral with the 
‘barrel and head, making a part of such shape that brush 
painting would be a very slow and tedious operation. 
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With the paint-spraying apparatus the work is done very 
quickly, almost without effort, and no difficulty is expe- 
rienced in reaching places that would be nearly inacces- 
sible to the brush. 

Though the cylinder is composed of steel and alu- 
minum, it is quite as essential as with iron castings to 
have the surface quite clean before the enamel is put on. 
The aluminum casting is cleaned in much the same way 
as is an iron casting, before the head and the barrel come 
together in the part assembly, but the complete cylinder 
is washed through two solutions of cleaning compound at 
boiling temperature the last thing before it comes to the 
enameling room. 

The operation of enameling is conducted in a chamber 
of sheet metal, open in front and provided with exhaust 
fans at the rear to conduct away the fumes of the enamel. 
In the center of the chamber is a revolving table upon 
which the part to be enameled is placed. The revolving 
table permits the operator to reach ali sides of the part 
without handling it. To exclude enamel from the in- 
terior of the cylinders and the valve passages, all open- 
ings are closed with snap covers or screwed plugs as the 
case may be. 

No enamel is applied to the cylinder below the flange 
by which it is to be secured to the crankcase of the engine, 
and this condition makes possible a very convenient 
means of holding the part upright. In Fig. 5 may be 
seen upon the revolving table a wooden block about 12 in. 
square, in the center of which is a cast-iron bushing. 
The bore of the bushing corresponds to the outside diam- 
eter of the shoulder of the cylinder, which projects be- 
low the flange about 4 in., and the weight of the cylinder 
is thus borne by the flange, resting upon the block. 

The cylinder is first placed upon the table in inverted 
position, as may be seen in Fig. 6, in order to allow the 
operator conveniently to spray the undersides of the fins 
with enamel. When this has been done the work is 
turned over and set into the bushing as shown in Fig. 5 
to complete it. Air pressure at 90 Ib. per sq.in. is sup- 
plied by a compressor and is delivered through reducing 
valves that allow the pressure to be suited to the work 
and material. On this job the full pressure available is 
employed. 

The apparatus is all visible in Fig. 6 except an-overhead 
tank from which the enamel is conducted to the “gun” 
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Fig. 7—Electric ovens are employed to bake the enamel. 
The heat is controlled automatically, and is shut off at the 


expiration of the baking period. The parts are baked at 
400 deg. F., for a period of six hours 


through the larger of the two tubes to be seen in this 
illustration. The smaller tube supplies air to eject the 
spray. The term “gun” applied to the instrument through 
which the spray is ejected is obvious from its shape, 
resembling markedly, as it does, a Colt automatic pistol. 
Even the trigger principle of the pistol is employed to 
manipulate the valve that controls the spray. 

The cylinders are given two coats of the enamel, the 
same material being used and the same baking schedule 
followed in each operation. After receiving the enamel, 
the cylinder is stripped of its removable covers and plugs 
and is sent to an electrically-heated oven to be baked. 
The rack and oven to be seen at the right in Fig. 7 are 
used for the cylinders; those in the center are used for 
other parts. 

The baking temperature is 400 deg. F., for a period of 
six hours. The heat is controlled by automatic switches 
that not only hold the temperature of the oven to within 
one degree, but also shut off the current at the expiration 
of the baking period. 

/ 0 be CONG luded) 
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Ordering Replacement Parts by 
Serial Numbers 
By H. C. Kine 

NM ACHINE tool builders would be saved considerable 
| time and annovance if customers gave the serial 
number of the machine in their correspondence, espx 
cially when parts for replacement are being ordered. 
Many people who have occasion to write concerning ma- 
chinery realize this, but because of the thoughtlessness on 
the part of the builder, are unable to locate the number. 

Most frequently the number is stamped directly on 
some part of the machine, and the stamping is sometimes 
done on an inaccessible part or where it becomes covered 
with grime or obliterated through use. If all manufac- 
turers would cast a small boss for serial marking in the 
section where the name or size of the machine appears, 
the number could be found readily by anyone. 
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Grinding—VW heel age— 
Paint in the shop 


RINDING is growing into more common use 
every day. One of my good friends who builds 
machine tools, noted for good workmanship, is 
grinding flat bearing surfaces wherever possible. The 
scraper is disappearing from his shop. He even declines 
to “spot” bearing slides to keep up the illusion of past 
generations. He evidently feels as the maker of one of 
the best known automobiles told me years ago. “Why,” 
said he, “after we machine a perfectly good bearing, 
should we let a man dig it full of holes with a scraper?” 
Any scraped bearing is a collection of hills and hollows 
—with as many hills and as few hollows as possible— 
and is an admission that the machining was not as good 
as it should have been. With all credit to the skill of 
the scraper—and a good one is an artist in “touch” or 
‘“feel”—the proper combination of machine, fixture and 





tool will eventually produce the best work, and im the 
shortest time. 
s * 8 

The abrasive wheel is still the great problem of grind- 
ing. I hear many cases of securing excellent results trom 
one wheel, both as to time and finish, and of getting very 
different results from another wheel of the same make, 
and supposedly a duplicate wheel. One large user tells 
me that the age of a wheel affects its hardness and cutting 
qualities, this being particularly true of silicate wheels. 
When wheels are kept in stock before using they seem 
to harden perceptibly, much as soap hardens when the 
economical housewife keeps it out of the w rapper. So if 
vou are having this trouble of wheels seeming to vary 
when they should be alike, it may be a good plan to check 
up on their age. 

Perhaps the X-ray method of inspection may help us 
along this, as well as other lines 


* * * * 


One of my good friends, who has a splendid machine 
shop, is covering all the metal columns, girders, cranes 
and similar parts with aluminum paint. Experiments 
have shown that this reflects the light well, saves on the 
use of artificial light, brightens up places that were for- 
merly in shadow and also resists the effects of oil in a 
very satisfactory manner. It is one of the steps toward 
making shops more attractive and seems bound to add 
something to the efficiency of the plant. 

It reminded me, however, of a shop I visited long 
years ago—about thirty vears to be fairly exact—the shop 
of the Bullock Electric Company, which long ago passed 
into other hands. This shop was a very modern one in 
its day. As I recall, it was completely driven by indi- 
vidual motors at a period when line shafts or large group 
drives were the rule. And every machine tool and motor 
was resplendent with a coat of aluminum paint. 

Aluminum as a paint for machines does not seem to 
have found much favor of late, but many large buyers 
are specifying grays that lighten up the shop more than 
the darker colors of a few years xgo. 
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Vacations 


R. HOLLAND'S phone rang. “Can you 

sit in with us at lunch today,” said Sam 

Jackson of the Grinder Company. “I'll 
have Blake with me, and we want to get your slant 
on one of our problems.” So Bill Holland, adviser 
to business men in general met them at the Com- 
merce Club for lunch. 


“What's it all about, Sam,” said Bill. after iunch ° 


was well under way. 


“Vacations, Mr. Holland. Blake wants to shut 
up shop for two weeks and have it over with. | 
can't quite see shutting down the whole plant 
We've got along the old way, and I can’t see what 
we'd gain by it. Is it being done, Mr. Holland?” 


“Yes, Sam, but not generally, by a long ways. 
It isn’t a new idea. Brown & Sharpe have done 
it for years. Customers know the plant is closed 
for two weeks in August, and act accordingly. 
Why.” turning to Blake, “do you want to close it’ 


“Because, as it is, | have to limp along with men 
out of every department, for two or three months 
of the year. Mr. Jackson here, expects just as 
much production in July as in January, but I have 
to switch jobs and work some men overtime when 
others are on vacation. It usually happens that 
some special, fussy job comes up when the best 
men are away. How do other shops work it, Mr. 


Holland ?” 


“Probably only a small proportion shut down 
for vacations as yet, but the number seems to be 
growing. They pick a week or two weeks that 
are best for the majority and stop production. 
There is always someone in the office to answer 
telegrams, to attend to urgent calls for product 
that can be shipped from stock, and to greet 
visitors who don’t know the custom.” 


“No one in the shop, Mr. Holland?” 


“Tt is customary to make as many of the neces- 
sary changes as possible during vacation. Repair 
men look over machinery, shift machines, line up 
countershafts, and do similar work. Shops that 
paint every year do it at this time. In short, they 
try to do the things that might interfere with 


‘Singly, or All at Oncer 


production while the men are away. The repair 
men and the office force who stay on the job get 
their vacations at some other time. But the reg- 
ular production force, and as much of the office as 
possible, take their holidays at the same time in- 
stead of scattering their vacations from June to 
Labor Day, or beyond.” 


“But what are the advantages, Mr. Holland? 
seems to me it can’t help reducing the output,” 
Jackson persisted. 


“Blake pointed out one advantage, Jackson. He 
has his full quota of men all the time. His reg- 
ular production schedule is not disturbed by having 
one or two men gone out of a department. That 
always makes it harder to plan work. The plan 
probably has drawbacks—most plans have—and 
the great majority still think your way, Jackson.” 


“Can you name a case where it actually helped, 
Mr. Holland ?” 


“Yes, Jackson, I can. A shop about your size, 
too. And like you the super urged it several years 
before it was tried.” 


“And what happened ?” 


“The shop turned out a little more work with 
the same crew in fifty weeks that it had ever done 
before. Deliveries were more prompt, and every- 
one seemed to work with less interference. Even 
the boss admitted it was a great success.” 


And Blake smiled as they left the table. 

Executives are invited to discuss the problem 
involved in the foregoing case. Accepted contri- 
butions will be paid for. 


Discussion 
Tipping the P. A. 


The purchasing agent who sincerely does 
not wish for any gifts from the salesmen who 
hope to do business with him, does not exactly 
have to “knock them down” in order to get across 
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EXECUTIVE FORUM 


this thought. If, in his every-day business contacts 
he will endeavor to merely keep the conversation 
directed to the products in question, and not per- 
mit it to wander off into personal discussions or 
mere polite conversation, he will do a great deal 
towards discouraging anything but a strictly merit 
consideration of the matter in hand. I cannot help 
but feel that in his explanation of the uselessness 
of the gifts in question to himself, and his resent- 
ment against the possibility that the salesmen may 
feel they are tipping him the purchasing agent of 
the Winthrop Company shows a decided weakness 
in character. 

To resort to official letters advising of the 
purchasing agent’s attitude is a confession of 
weakness. If the purchasing agent is truly sincere, 
I firmly believe he can convey his attitude by indi- 
rection, without any danger of even hurting the 
salesman’s feelings in turn. For the desire to pro- 
vide expensive entertainment in the form of 
parties, or expensive gifts for special occasions, is 
not to the average salesman’s choosing at all, par- 
ticularly if he knows that it is not expected. 

—Harry J. Erser. 


Favors to the purchasing agent are in 
reality another form of trade discount. While a 
certain amount of social intercourse between the 
purchasing agent and the vendor's representative 
may be allowable, the practice of giving favors toa 
purchasing agent who is an employee of a com- 
pany is reprehensible. The company, which has 
the right to every concession in price, does not get 
the favor. It is simply a bribe to induce a pur- 
chasing agent to purchase from a particular house 
or in larger quantities. It can easily be under- 
stood that this harmful practice is not conducive 
to efficiency. -Josepu BELL. 


Interesting Men in the Shop 


sill Holland has the right idea. If the 
worker is to respect himself and his future he 
must be taught that there are certain things which 
he owes to himself and to his company. Loyalty, 
honesty of purpose, conscientious effort, sympathy 
with his fellow employees, co-operation, the capac- 
ity for winning trust; these are a few of the 
attributes which mark him for successful progress 
Sut men learn most of all by example. They need 
pictures. Abstract doctrines do not carry very 
much of an appeal. They need the stimulus of 
example, the definite assurance of encouragement. 
and the cheer of honest praise. 
is never secured if the management holds itself 
aloof, and regards its workers as nothing more 
than parts of a machine that operate automatically 
once they are set in motion. 

If Mr. Hall is to carry out his individual- 
ity and motivate the workers he must let them feel 
his individual control. This he can do by project- 


Real co-operation 


ing his personality through department heads, by 
the issuance af personally signed bulletins, by 
visiting in the plant, by keeping himself in accord 
with his workers’ interests, and by mingling with 
the workers whenever the opportunity presents 
itself. Every worker is proud to know “the old 
man,” and to have him stop and examine his work 
If a man looks on his men as machines they 
will function as machines, but when he wishes to 
stir the best side of them into action he must make 
his appeal to them as men. He must show them 
that they are a part of the organization, that their 
success is his success, and that without their in- 
terest his plant would be dead and useless. The 
workers’ interest will then be held, and their par- 
amount desire will be to help in the success of the 
company because they will understand that the 
company is helping them to succeed. 
R. D. GUNNIs 


If you ever have had an occasion as an 
executive to interview applicants for a shop job, 
and have tried to draw them out on their veews, 
you have undoubtedly been surprised at times by 
their quotations of something, perfectly obvious to 
you, which the “big boss” told them personally 
many years ago on a particular job. If you have 
ever questioned the advisability of direct contact 
with the men, such an experience will convince you 
of the value of it in interesting the men, and the 
value they attach to even commonplace informa 
tion or axioms, if they come directly from the big 
Adherence to instructions so im 
“religion” with 
up such an 


boss himself. 
parted often becomes akin to a 
them. The executive who 
opportunity to influence his men for the good 
of the organization as well as_ themselves, ts 
negligent, and does not show that he has an un 
derstanding of human nature. 

Factory papers, the so-called house organs, 
may be helpful, but unfortunately after the first 
wave of enthusiasm has passed after their creation, 
the editorial matter is quite likely to be delegated 
to a subordinate in the capacity of “editor,” and 
the personal contact of the major executives ex 
pressed through it as a medium, is lost 

Joun S. Moran 


passes 


About Wage Incentives 


Before coming to a decision as to whether 
to establish a bonus system and to give the oper- 
ator all the time saved, or whether to have the 
time saved divided between the workmen and the 
company, I think it is well to consider the nature 
of the product to be manufactured. 

In a jobbing shop where the parts are 
manufactured in small lots the first class mechanic 
may turn out twice as much work as an average 
being that he is_ better 
short cuts and _ tooling 


workman, the reason 


acquainted with the 
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methods. Thus, a system whereby the time saved 
is divided will work out most satisfactorily in a 
jobbing shop. On the other hand, in mass pro- 
duction shops such as an automobile manufactur- 
ing or a drop-forging shop, an operator can attain 
proficiency in a day's time. Most of the ma- 
chines are single-purpose machines and a new 
operator has as much chance to make speed as an 
older one. Here a system can be installed to give 
the operator all the time saved. 
Wittram C. Boston. 

When Mr. Holland made his remarks about 
piece work and premium plans he revived a topic 
upon which discussion raged for years, but which 
had not been attracting much attention recently. 
So many arguments can be advanced both for and 
against any system of wage incentives that it 
seems the answer is given in Mr. Holland's words, 
“Depends a lot on the shop and the kind of work.” 

Wage incentives have proven very profit- 
able for both employers and employees when they 
have been properly managed, but have produced 
much evil and strife when improperly managed. 
The first step toward the installation of any sys- 
tem of wage incentives should be to convince the 
employees that it is going to be a good thing for 
them and for the company. Let them know that 
the company expects to make money out of the 
system and also that it will be fair with the em- 
ployees. If they cannot be induced to favor the 
plan, there is no use in going ahead. While the 
employees must be assured that they will be 
treated fairly and guarded against cuts in time 
or rates, it is not absolutely necessary and often 
not advisable to give an inflexible guaranty against 
reductions. Conditions can easily arise which may 
make reductions imperative, and the management 
that has given a firm promise not to make reduc- 
tions will find itself in a bad predicament. 

Some mistakes are sure to be made in set- 
ting the rates and these mistakes will not all be 
on one side. Where the work is not highly repeti- 
tive, such mistakes are not serious and the practice 
of a number of concerns has been to let them 
stand regardless of which side has been benefited. 
However, in cases where the same operations are 
repeated numerous times, mistakes must be cor- 
rected and if the management is quick to raise 
rates which have been set too low, there will sel- 
dom be difficulty over lowering the ones that are 
too high. Success depends upon making the em- 
ployees feel that they are being treated fairly. 

After a wage incentive system is installed, 
the earnings will begin to increase and a few ex- 
ceptional employees are sure to make very large 
increases and right there the system can be either 
made or ruined. The sure way to ruin it is to 
cut the rates, but if the management not only lets 
the rates stand, but commends the efficient em- 
ployees on their high earnings, the system will be 
firmly established. 

Before long someone is practically certain 


to find a short cut or to devise a new method 
which will enable him to earn much more than was 
expected and everyone will watch to see what 
happens. If straight piece rates are being paid, 
the entire gain, so far as labor cost is concerned, 
will go to the employee and the temptation to cut 
the rate will be strong; but if a premium system 
is in use, the company will get part of the saving 
and the temptation will not be so great. However, 
experience has shown that it is best to let the rate 
stand as long as the same person is performing 
the operation; there seems to be no necessity of 
continuing the rate after he is no longer perform- 
ing it, nor of extending the rate to others per- 
forming the same operation. Nevertheless it is 
good policy to set a liberal rate for others who 
are given the benefit of the short cut or new 
method and if the originator of the idea is trans- 
ferred to other work he must not only be benefited 
by the change, but the other employees must be 
able to see that he has been favored and not given 
a change simply to get rid of a high rate. 
In the end it all boils down to playing the 
game so fairly that all may see that it is fair. 
—C. J. Morrison. 


Handling Decreased Production 


Mr. Holland’s plan of “storing up” labor 
during slack seasons, by making and putting in 
stock standard parts of the product which involve 
a large labor charge, is a very sensible way of 
keeping the working force together through the 
ordinary seasonal fluctuations of business. To 
follow such a plan during a period of widespread 
business stagnation, on the other hand, might 
easily prove to be business suicide. 

Picture the situation of two manufactur- 
ers who have just been through such a period. 
Manufacturer A has strained his cash reserves 
to the limit in order to keep all his good men 
on the payroll, and has accumulated a big stock of 
finished machines and parts, ready for the time 
when the orders start coming in again. 

Manufacturer B has dug deeply into his 
cash reserve too, but he has spent the money 
on the development of an improved design for his 
machine. He has kept his good men busy build- 
ing trial models, making tools and fixtures, and 
putting small lots through production. He has 
also taken advantage of the idle time in the shop 
to re-arrange machines and departments for more 
efficient routing of the work. Incidentally, he has 
had the time to overhaul all his equipment thor- 
oughly and to install up-to-date machines. 

When business revives, his improved prod- 
uct will make A’s stock of machines obsolete, 
and his improved manufacturing facilities will 
enable him to offer it at an attractive price. 

The best things to “store up” in dull times 
are those advances and improvements which can- 
not be put through when business is rushing. 

—C. S. Hazarp. 
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Die-Casting 


Dies 


By FRANK W. CurrTIs 
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Castings made with inserts — Forming internal threads — A die made 


with a radial core—Casting a dovetail—Characteristics of various alloys 


ECAUSE of the high melting point of aluminum 

alloys and on account of their antipathy toward 

iron and steel, a good grade of alloy steel should be 
used from which to construct die-casting dies. High 
speed steel is the most satisfactory for the purpose from 
a standpoint of life. It is difficult to estimate the num 
ber of die castings that can be made in a die, but con 
sidering that the steel used is satisfactory, it is safe to 
estimate 30,000 pieces to the impression. In producing 
some classes of work this estimate can be doubled or 
even further increased. Other governing factors in 
addition to the type of steel are the shape of the parts 
and the accuracy and finish with which it is to be made. 
Dies for zinc and softer types of metals can be made of 
a 0.3-0.4 carbon steel. 

Four outstanding advantages derived in die casting 
parts to shape are accuracy, uniformity, finish, and the 
elimination of machining operations. Still another im- 
portant advantage made possible in die casting is that 
inserts can be molded into the work to form an integral 
part of the finished casting. The use of inserts reduces 
assembling costs because when the castings are made 
with bearings, bushings, pins, studs or other parts in 
place, the need for pressing them in position or fastening 
them by screws or rivets is eliminated. Steel, brass, iron, 
babbitt or even porcelain may be inserted into die cast- 
ings. Screw machine parts, such as small knurled rods, 
screws or nuts, are examples of inserts often used. 

A means of holding an insert in the die until the metal 
has been cast, and has had a chance to solidify around the 
Inserts such as bushings are held in 


inserts, is required 
\nother method 


place by being fastened over steel cores. 


The second and concluding part of the article. 


Fig. 6—An example 
of a die-casting die 
in which a steel in- 
sert is used as an 
integral part of the 
work, The insert ts 
placed in the lower 
dic so that the 
knurled surface pro- 
jects into the die 
cavity 
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is to provide a hole or a depression in the wall of the die 
and place the insert therein until the metal has been casi 
This method requires that the dimensiczs ot 
\n insert should be 


around it. 
the insert be held to close limits. 
notched, knurled, or perforated, depending upon tts ce 
sign, along the surface that is to be imbedded in the cast 
ing, in order to provide proper anchorage. Failure to do 
so may result in loose inserts. 

A die for casting a zinc-alloy body having an insert 
is illustrated in Fig 6. Details of the part are shown at 
the upper left. At D is shown the insert, made of steel 
and measuring ,; in. in diameter and 2} in. 1n length. 
It is anchored by a knurled face ,%j in. in length. The 
insert is placed in the lower die at G, receiving its vertical 
location from a plate attached to the bottom face of the 
die. Another feature of the die is that 4 in.-14 pipe 
threads are cast at each end of the piece. Two threaded 
plugs or cores, such as that shown at H7, are withnrawn 
by a wrench after the piece has been cast and the metal 
has been allowed to solidify. At the central portion of 
the plug is provided a master thread of the same pitch, 
but l-in. in diameter, to guide the plug to the proper lead 
as it is turned. The plug is supported in the die body 
and in the bracket to insure accuracy. Six small holes 
are cast in the outer face of the work by core pins, as 
shown at K. After being cast, the holes are tapped to 
4-36 threads, 4 in. in depth. The metal is_ forced 
through the opening L and the sprue cutter is located at 
AI in the opposite die section. 

A die of the double-impression type for casting phono- 
graph arms is illustrated in Fig. 7. One die section 1s 
placed on top of the other in order to show the construc- 
\t the front may be seen two sets of 


tional features. 


YAY ; , 


, 
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Internal threads are 
cast at each end oOo} 
the casting by) 
| threaded plugs that 
| are withdrawn after 
| the metal has 


St lidified 
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Fig. 7—A double-impression die shown opened in order 
to illustrate the construction of the core plugs and die 
plugs. The molten metal is forced through the opening 
shown at the center of the lower die section; a sprue cutter 
positioned at the corresponding location in the upper die 
is used to cut off the flow after the cavity has been filled 


castings as produced in the die and before the arms have 
been separated from the runner or gate. Directly at the 
center of the pot section, shown at the bottom, is located 
the opening through which the molten metal is forced. 
At the corresponding location in the upper section is the 
hole that houses the sprue cutter. The die sections are 
aligned by four leader pins. 

Constructional details of the die are illustrated in Fig. 
8. The arm specifications are shown at the lower left. 
At the upper left is the general layout of the die. The 
right-hand section represents the pot side, in which the 
cores are located, and at the left is shown the ejection 
side. On account of the radial shape of the piece the 
cores are mounted on rings that are revolved by means 
of bevel gearing. This construction permits the cores 
to be withdrawn from the finished casting. A sectional 
view through one of the rings, showing the bevel pinion, 
is given at the right. A core is shown 





in., and 24 in. in length, would be difficult to produce by 
other means, yet as cast the threads are made accurately 
and require no machining. The top face P is cast with 
a tongue that corresponds to the matching face of the 
upper half of the motor case. The two parts are fitted 
together without machining. 

The die that produces the case is illustrated in Fig. 10, 
at the left being shown the ejector half and at the right 
the pot half. At C is shown the core plug used in cast- 
ing an angular hole in the side of the case. It is operated 
by a pinion that engages the rack D. Toward the center 
of the plug a clearance flat is machined to accommodate 
a small stationary core that produces one of the holes in 
the tongue face of the case. The toggle G, of which a 
duplicate is attached to the opposite side of the die, 
operates three core plugs used to cast the ventilation 
holes in the end of the case. The half sections of the 
remaining two holes are produced by stationary plugs 
attached to the pot side of the die. In forming the dove- 
tailed surface the two angular slides H and K are used. 
The slides, operated by pinions, are withdrawn to facil- 
itate the removal of a finished cast piece. By arranging 
the cores angularly instead of horizontally, the dimen- 
sions can be held much closer. Flat shoes, such as that 
shown at L, are used to lock the sides in casting position. 
\fter the work has been cast the shoes are forced in- 
ward, thus bringing their undercut portions in a position 
that will allow the sides to be withdrawn. The internal 
Acme thread in the casting is produced by the master 


Properties and Limitations of Die-Casting Alloys 


Zine Tin Lead 
Weight per cu.in., lb 0.253 
Melting point, deg. F.. 780 ; 
Tensile strength, lb. per sq.in 45,000 as 8,000 
Maximum weight, | re 81 10 15 
Wall thickness, in....... 1/10 1/32 1/32 
Cast holes, minimun, in. 0.031 0.031 0.031 
Cored drafts, taper per inch.. 0.00! ~ 0.0005 0.0005 
Cast threads per inch... . 24 27 24 





at A, while at B is shown one of the - 
die blocks inserted in the die body. 
A section through one of the die | 
faces taken at the centerline of the 
die, is shown at C. One of the core 
plugs, used to fill the portion of the 
opening in the casting that cannot be S 
accommodated by the radial core, is 
seen at D. As soon as the radial 
cores and the core plugs have been 
withdrawn the unit casting is free in 




















the die and can be removed. A rather Y 
intricate form of die casting, which 
represents the lower section of an 
electric motor case, is illustrated in 
Fig. 9. In making a casting of this 
type, a well-devised die is required, 
due to the number of cored holes, the 
half-section Acme thread, and the 
dovetailed base that must be cast to 
size. The example shows the cost | 
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reduction made possible by die cast- 
ing surfaces to specifications instead 
of machining them. For example, 
the Acme thread shown at A, which 
is } in. in diameter, 12 threads per 
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Fig. S—In casting phonograph arms, body in order that they can be re- 
the radial cores 
means of bevel gearing. The cores used to form the portion of the hole 
are attached to rings that are mounted at the smaller end of the arm, At D 
in counterbored sections of the die one of these is shown 


are withdrawn by volved. Two straight core plugs are 
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worm plug (7, which is mounted in a plate so that only 
half of it projects into the cavity. Approximately 0.003 
in. on the diameter is allowed for shrinkage. 

Much of the information given applies to die-casting 
dies for alloys other than those of aluminum; therefore, 
a brief outline of the characteristics of such alloys is 
presented. The alloys used most are: a zinc alloy con- 
taining 93 per cent zinc, 4 per cent aluminum and 3 per 
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Fig. 9—An intricate dic casting made in a single-impression 
die. The work contains a number of cored holes, a half 
section of an Acme thread, a dovetailed base, and a flanged 
face to which another die casting is fitted. A considerable 
SAT ing is effected by casting these surfaces to the dimensions 
desired 


cent copper; tin alloys known as S.A.E. 11, containing 
87.5 per cent tin, 6.5 per cent antimony and 6 per cent 
copper and S.A.E. 10, comprised of 91 per cent tin, 4.5 
per cent antimony and 4.5 per cent copper; and lead 
alloys varying from 87 per cent lead and 13 per cent 
antimony to 95 per cent lead and 5 per cent antimony. 
The table shows the properties and limitations of these 
metals. The figures will vary slightly due to casting con- 
ditions, the shape of the part, and so on. 

The author is enabled to show these examples of die- 
casting dies and to present the information given through 
the courtesy of the Milwaukee Die Casting Company, 
\lilwaukee, Wisconsin. 


























British Unemployment Statistics 


HE general belief that there are now one million 

unemployed in Britain who were, the 
normally at work, is not strictly true, reports Trade Com 
missioner Frederick E. Lee in a report to the Department 
of Commerce. From this million people must be deducted 
a large number who now “qualify for benefit” under the 
unemployment insurance law but who were not formerly 
classified as unemployed. 
cotton trade who formerly had periods of full time and 
periods of short time, now have periods of full time and 
periods of unemployment insurance. Another large group 
(both men and women) who entered industry during the 
war are now qualified for unemployment benefit because 
there is no longer employment for them at the old occu 
pations. 

Sir 


before war, 


For example, workers in the 


\lan Smith, chairman of the Engineering Im 
ployer Federation, is urging the Ministry of Labor to 
make a searching analysis of unemployment. Such an 
analysis would lead to transfers from one industry to 
another, to emigration and other measures to-relieve the 
situation. A “sample” inquiry by the Ministry indicates 
that the majority of the personnel composing the total 
unemployment in Great Britain is constantly changing 
and, therefore, that a large percentage of those reported 
“unemployed” is employed for the greater part of the 
time. Approximately 67 per cent of the sample were 
classed as “persons who in normal times would usually be 
in steady employment.” 

a 


Slogans urging patronage of home industries are com- 
mon in every county and every section. 

In spite of such urgings, however, we find strange and 
unaccountable exchanges of far 
distant points. New England manufacturers are buying 
castings, some of them heavy, in Ohio, while firms he 
yond the Mississippi buy castings in New England 
Heat-treating specialists in the middle west get work 
from points 1,500 miles away. A contract shop on the 
Pacific Coast builds special machines for Chicago—and 


commodities hetween 


so the exchange goes on. 
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Fig. 10—Constructional details of thi are placed in an angular plane, in order ects half way into the cavity The 
die for casting the lower section of a that the dimensions can be held more example represents a well-devised di 
small motor case. The dovetailed base accurately The screw thread at the containing a number of notewortl 
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is made by two sliding core plugs that base is made by al 
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Building Heavy Machinery 
in the South : 





Fig. 1—The South has only lately 
attracted attention as an industrial 
center, and there are still only rela- 
tively few plants in the South do- 
ing heavy machine work. One of 
these, shown, is the Continental 
Gin Company, at Birmingham, Ala. 
The machine department of this 
plant covers a space of 404 by 150 
ft., and is equipped with 10- and 
20-ton cranes. The shop offices and 
engineering department are in the 
basement of the executive building 
on the floor level of the shop 


Fig. 2—The cotton tramper frame, 
shown in Fig. 2, is assembled and 
set on blocks for test before being 
finally assembled to the baling ma- 
chine. The tramper foot 4 is built 
up of a 15-in. channel. Holes are 
drilled through the channel, and 
26 pins are welded in to form a 
rack, B. This rack operates on a 
10-tooth pinion on a 2 15/16-in. 
shaft at C. In action the tramper 
foot exerts a pressure of 900 Ib. per 
sq.in. in baling the cotton 
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Fig. 3—A rig for a in 
double-pitch sqware thread, 
7 in. in diameter, for a cot 





ton screw press A 30-in 
lathe is used for the job of 
cutting the thread in the nut. 
Che chasing bar 4 has four 
cutters, and is pivoted in the 
long fixture B, which is bolted 
to the face plate of the lathe. 
Ihe other end is held in a 
special rest bolted to the lathe 


carriage. The tools in the 
chasing bar are brought out 
by the lever C, which has a 
screw adjustment The nut 


casting is of cast iron and 
weighs 350 pounds 





Fig. 5—Erecting floor for 
heavy Diesel engines. 
Close limits are held in 
machining operations, so 
that the minimum amount 
of fitting is required on 
the assembly floor. The 
floor is served by a 20- 
ton electric traveling crane 


Fig. +—Planing the bases 
of Diesel engines. The 
planing is done in a 
planer department, and 
is arranged on a produc- 
tion basis 
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The following narrative is a “case” pres- arise in the average shop.. For guidance 
entation of the topic. It has been written in preparing discussion the questions at 
to involve some of the questions that the foot of the page have been prepared 


Vacations as a Bonus 


T HAD been a hot day in the shop. Ed “Still dippy, Al. Must have been hotter’n 





and Al were on their way home—hot, 
tired and perhaps a bit grouchy—due of 


I thought it was today.” 
‘Not so crazy as it may sound, Ed. Noth- 
ing dippy about a bonus is there? Well, 





course, entirely to the weather. t 
‘Perhaps I would like to sneak off for a why not have the bonus for some particular 
week up in the hills to the fishing hole, Al. thing—go toward a vacation with pay?” 
Lie in the shade beside the pond—fish ‘Just how a bonus?” 
awhile, swim awhile—and then ‘just set.’ “Well, just to use something as an ex- ‘ 
Gosh, Al, don’t seem as though I could go ample, why not offer a week’s vacation, with I 
back into that shop in the morning.”’ pay, to the three men in each department 
“T know just how you feel, Ed. And I who made the greatest reduction in spoiled 
guess every man in the shop feels the same work during the year?” 
way. No use grouching about it though, Ed. ‘“Doesn’t sound so crazy as I thought it \ 
Ought to be some way of getting a few days might, Al. Has a few snags to work out, I i 
off during the year without making the old guess, but not so bad. But what about us 
bank account look as though an elephant had foremen?”’ 
stepped on it.” “Give the foremen whose departments 
‘The heat must have gone to your head, run with the least friction, who turn out the | 
Al. What’s the use of kiddin’ yourself about largest percentage of perfect work—or any- é 
vacations—with pay? Might think you'd thing you please—a week’s vacation with , 
up and married the old man’s only daughter.” pay. There are many things you can point : 
‘I’m not so sure it’s a crazy idea, Ed. I’ve out that are not covered by the cash bonus. 1 
been thinking about it for some time—off And I believe that the picture of a week in t 
and on. No, I don’t think it’s coming down the woods, or anywhere that strikes a man’s 
from above, like Moses’ manna, but it does fancy, is the best bait that can be hung out.” 
seem as though there ought to be some way ‘‘Here’s hoping you talk in your sleep, Al, c 
of earning a vacation, sort of reward of and that the big boss hears you. You have 
merit.” more influence than anyone else around here.” 
, 
Is Al's idea practical? : 
Can the vacation bonus be worked in the average shop? < 
Or was Ed’s first impression the correct one? c 
\ 
t 
h 
All foremen are urged to discuss these questions vital to their work; of course the ‘ 
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discussion is not limited to foremen. Letters accepted and published will be paid for 





iscussion of 
Earlier Topics 


Making the New Planers Pay 


HERE is a prevalent curiésity among the more in- 

telligent workmen about subjects relating to cost of 
production. The average workman wants to know facts 
about wages, production costs, and the operation of the 
industry in which he is employed. He will be glad to 
secure this information from his employer, always pro- 
vided the conduct of the employer has been of the kind 
to inspire confidence. 

In giving information to the workers the employer 
should tell the truth. Truth-telling is not only good 
morals but good policy. The emplover who builds up 
confidence by invariable frankness may rely with the 
greatest certainty upon being believed when, for example, 
he tells his workmen that he will have to shut down un- 
less labor costs are reduced. If the workman is expected 
to look upon himself as a partner in business, he has a 
right to expect a partner’s confidence. Important topics 
of this nature, presented through the workers’ magazine. 
will enlighten workmen on the conditions of the employ- 
ing company, and will bring advantageous results. 

’ —A. Davipson. 


Sb THE average individual cost is the “measuring 
stick,” by which he gages the value of a given object. 
It follows, therefore, that he will regard more highly 
and use more carefully a machine tool which he knows 
is costly. 

Knowing the value of the new planers, the men will 
realize that the return on the large capital invested will 
be dependent upon their successful utilization and care of 
the machine. A demand for a high rate of production 
in fhe operation of the machine will carry much greater 
weight when the men know the value of the machine 
whose ultimate return is dependent upon their own suc- 


cessful operation. Joun B. Flowers. 


Putting Color on the Machinery 


HEN considering the use of bright colors on 
machinery, it must be remembered that there is a 
psychological effect involved in that persons are stimu- 
lated by them in various ways. Dirt and grease will 
stand out more pre-eminently on these colors, and the 
operator of the machine will take considerable pains to 
keep it clean, whereas dark colors tend to hide dirt so 
that the operator is not forced to be tidy with respect to 
his equipment. 
Of more importance is another effect which has been 
discovered in experimenting in our shops along these 





THE-NEXT:TOPIC 





Do Brains or Beef Count Most? 
ADVANCE QUESTION 


Al wants to know if brains or beef 
count most in a foreman. In other 
words must a foreman, with a good 
understudy, be on the job every day to 
keep things going smoothly? Al cites 
his friend Sam Buckley who has been 
fired because of poor health. 











\ll of our punch presses have 


lines for some years. 
a considerable period 


been painted bright yellow for 
of time. The appearance of this department has been 
increased very noticeably, and we believe that this color 
has been a factor in the reduction of accidents It 
light colors prove advantageous on presses, why should 
they not be equally valuable on other machinery ? 


Ee. F. Weimar 


HERE is one thing that has been tried and has been 
failure, and that is the 
| have in mind a specific 


proven to be an absolute 
practice of painting guards red. 
case reported to me by a Deputy of the Wisconsin Indus 
trial Commission in which an epidemic of sore eyes was 
traced to the fact that the workmen were continually 
subjected to the rays of red light which were reflected 
from guards. From this experience we see that any 
major parts should be painted some color which will be 
easy on the eyes. R. N. KIRCHNER 
, VERY piece of machinery in the plant of the Sun 
Tube Corporation is painted with maroon D. Tenta 
tively, the color can be called red. The walls and columns 
are painted red to a level six feet above the floor, the 
The operators wear red and 


rest being painted white. 
and you might ask, 


white checked gingham uniforms, 
“What's the idea?” 

In the first place, the appearance is excellent. 
ondly, the type of machinery we have needs tremendous 
other words, the machines are well 
Obviously red oil will show less on red 


seCc- 


lubrication. In 
smeared with oil. ; 
machinery than on any other color, the fact being that 
in going through the plant you would immediately notice 
how clean everything is. In reality, it isn’t any cleaner 
than with the ordinary machine colors, blue, black, or 
gray, but it looks neater. 

Although I appreciate that scientific investigation has 
advised that red is objectionable as a color, since it causes 
unrest, our labor turnover shows this to be untrue in our 
case. Our mechanics keep their machines cleaner and 
the general appearance of the tool room and machine 
shop is such that when recently one of our men went to a 
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very prominent machine builders’ plant to make a test, he 
remarked to the writer on the way back, “Thank God, 
I’m out of that dark, gloomy hole!” 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the 
work coming through our machine shop comes through so 
fast and the work going off our machines goes out so rap- 
idly that our best mechanics net, with bonus and other 
payments, about $3,700 per year. Although our com- 
petitors pay their men half as much, our business is much 
more profitable. At this time we have applications for 
work from men in many places and the red machinery, 
to my mind, plays a big part in making our shop desir- 
able to work in. 

The machine companies have co-operated in selling 
equipment to us with this finish, and our lathes, grinders, 
shapers, milling machines, radial drills, and others are 
certainly beautiful pieces of machinery as installed. No 
one can sell us any equipment other than red, and we 
F. J. Lyncn, President. 





demand and get it. 


Discovering Hidden Ability in the Men 


HE true leader advances his own position most in 

advancing the position and prospects of the workers 
under him. Many a good foreman makes a grave mis- 
take in believing that if a job is to be well done, it must 
be done by himself. The foreman, who can train the 
members of his group so that each knows his job par- 
ticularly well and co-operates with the others, is a far 
bigger asset to his employer than if he endeavored to 
excel as a craftsman. Furthermore, he should train an 
assistant to fill his job well so that he may advance to a 
higher position. —W.R. Neepuam, England. 


Training the Foreman in Management 


HE foremen should represent the management to 

the men. Furthermore, they should be capable 
teachers, and able to encourage workers to develop their 
ability. With a view to developing foremen along these 
lines, training classes should be conducted, preferably in 
slack times. Sometimes it may be necessary to force 
such classes upon the foremen, but usually if they are 
carefully explained, no such trouble will be experienced. 
Workmen respect their leaders. who have taken such 
courses and are more apt to follow them. —Z. JANDA. 


Monthly Checks on Workmen’s Ability 
N IMPORTANT result of the use of monthly re- 


ports on the workmen’s ability would be the increase 
in the foreman’s power of observation. He will be con- 
stantly observing his men so that a full and accurate 
report can be turned in. Moreover, he will be more 
patient in discovering the real cause of an unsatisfactory 
attitude displayed by certain individuals. Not only the 
management, but also the men will gain by the foreman’s 
interest in the human relations’ side of his job. 
—ERNEST SIMONSEN. 


HECKING the workmen's qualifications each month 
is a good way of keeping them efficient. Both the 
foreman and the men will benefit by such a policy. The 
foreman is able to see whether his men are progressing 


or falling behind a certain standard, so that he is able to 
give suitable rewards for advances made, or check lapses. 
The workman is benefited in that he is being constantly 
trained to do better work and receives suitable rewards. 
This results in a more efficient shop force and a higher 
standard of quality. —H. KAUFMAN. 


How Much To Spend For Repairs? 


D CERTAINLY hit an important point when he 

said that he did not intend to spend so much money 
on the old machine, but one thing led to another. That 
is always the way in overhauling old machines. You 
never can tell what you are going to run into when you 
start, and a large factor of safety should be added to the 
estimated cost of repairs for that reason. 

It is sometimes desirable to tear down a machine in 
order to make a reasonable estimate of the cost of re- 
pairs. Then if it is found that very much work is neces- 
sary, the management should be consulted, as they may 
decide that it would be better to buy a new machine, in- 
stead of repairing the old one. —F. E. Cvarke. 


He Never Asks for a Raise 


N' YTHING is more humiliating in my estimation 
LN than to have to ask for a raise, and only those who 
are not sure of themselves, so far as ability is concerned, 
will do so. On the other hand, very few concerns think 
of giving a man a raise until it is too late. Under most 
manufacturing systems only squad bosses or foremen are 
paid salaries, and it is very important that these men be 
kept in the proper frame of mind. Therefore, if con- 
cerns wish such men to think of labor-saving devices 
and to maintain production at a high level, it will be 
necessary for them to show their appreciation by means 
of something substantial, such as a raise. 

—S. C. NIELson. 


N MY opinion Bill Hankins has done right. Since 

he knows he’s not an average man, but one of the 
best in the shop, it is natural that he expects pay in pro- 
portion to the high-grade work he has to do. There 
was no cause for him to ask for a raise before taking 
another job. If Bill does not get a raise of the foreman’s 
own accord he believes, of course, that his work is not 
appreciated. The foreman has the moral obligation to 
pay the men according to their qualities. Only in that 
case is it possible to furnish the best work and large 
output. —ApDOoLF STEMWEDEL, Germany. 


Promoting Interest Among the Boys 


OREMEN would do well to follow Al’s example in 

bringing the interesting features of their work to the 
boys. But as the foremen are not in a position to tell 
all the interesting things concerning the product in all its 
phases, the management should give them earnest co- 
operation. Through the sales, advertising, engineering 
and research departments much material may be con- 
solidated and presented in a popular manner. This func- 
tion should be delegated specifically to some individual 
as a phase of the plants’ interest in personnel relation. 
Such work would not only affect the boys, but the men 
also. —C. H. LATTNeEr. 
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Finish Grinding 
Klat-Surface Work 


ISK, or flat-surface grinding, as it is sometimes 
called, is classified as a precision operation inas- 
much as the work handled, with but few ex- 
ceptions, must be produced to some exact limits and to a 
specified finish. Output demands of certain classes of 
work have created the development of grinding machines 
capable of producing maximum requirements without 
sacrificing either accuracy or finish. Automatic and 
semi-automatic feeding devices, reducing manual labor, 


are also modern developments that are being applied 
extensively to disk-grinding machines 

Among the examples of disk and flat-surface grinding 
illustrated are those of the plain type using single 
abrasive wheels, both horizontal and vertical, and double 
facing operations that are handled in_ two-spindle 
machines. A well-devised method of finish grinding the 
flat face of connecting rods, before they are assembled 


with caps, is illustrated in Fig. 1. Here the work is 





of aan 




















Fig. 1—A flat-surface grinder equipped the drum 
with a drum and eight fixtures for the 
finishing of connecting rods. The 
work is clamped so that it projects 
beyond the edge of the fixture, passing 
the face of an 18-in. abrasive wheel as semi-automatic 
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revolves. 
0.005 in. of metal is removed, 16 pieces 
are ground per min., and the surfaces 
are finished within +0.0015 in. of flat. 
Fig. 2—Grinding gear blanks in a 
machine. 


are ground at right angles to the bore, 
having from 0.005 to 0.008 in. of metal 
removed from each side. The blanks 
are clamped automatically by spring 
pressure that is released for loading 
purposes by means of a cam 


Approximately 


The blanks 
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Fig. 3—A vertical grinding 
machine arranged for the 
finishing of both sides of pis- 
ton rings. The work is placed 
in a hopper at one side, fed 
across the face of the wheel, 




















Fig. 4—An end view of 
One of the feeding devices 
showing how the work is 
stacked to pass over one 
fixture, and how tt ts 
ejected after being re 
turned. The rings are 
picked up one at a time 
from the underside of the 
stack and are forced under 
weight racks suspended 
across the face of the 
grinding wheel. The feed- 
img belts are driven by 
motors through worm 
yearing. Adjustments are 
provided to keep the slide 
ina true plane with the 
abrasive wheels 




















and then is cjected 
opposite side. By restacking 
the work it is again fed across 
the face of the wheel, 
time in an opposite direction, 
so that the opposite face can 
be ground. A production of 
20 surfaces per min, i 
tained from cach fixture 


























Fig. 53—Grinding both 
sides of a carbon block in 
a plain disk grinder. One 
side of the work is ground 
at the left, then it is trans- 
ferred to the other face for 
finishing. A pneumatic 
chuck attached to the feed 
table holds the work for 
the second face. Two pins 
located in the faceplate of 
the chuck support the work 
during grinding. <A_ pro- 
duction of 400 pieces per 
hr. is attained 
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Fig. 6—A double-spindle grinder ar- different size. 
ranged to finish both sides of ball- 
bearing races. The work is automati- 
cally placed into a work carrier plate 
that revolves between the faces of the 
abrasive wheels. After grinding, the 
work is ejected automatically. By 
changing the carrier plate the machine 
can be arranged for handling pieces of 


ing the opposite 
brackets 
grinder. 


in a 


between the faces 
finished semi-automatically in a Gardner grinder equipped 
with a rotary drum that has eight fixtures attached to it 
The work is held so that the surfaces to be ground pro 
ject beyond the edges of the fixture body. As the drum 
revolves the rods pass the face of an 18-in. abrasive wheel 
removing between 0.003 and 0.005 in. of metal. A pro- 
duction of 16 pieces per min. is attained, requiring two 
revolutions of the drum. The are finished 
within 0.0015 in. of flat. 

A feature of the fixture is the cam-operated automatic 
clamping arrangement. The smaller end of the rod is 
fitted over a locating pin, while that of the larger end is 
centralized by a block that strikes the previously bored 
surface at three points. Spring pressure, somewhat greater 


surfaces 


than the grinding pressure, forces the slide containing the 
locating pin toward the wheel face, thus holding the rod 
firmly as it is ground. At the loading point, however, 
the slide is withdrawn by means of a toggle arm, 
eguipped with a roller that strikes a stationary cam. By 
this method it is necessary only for the operator to load 
and unload the rods as the drum revolves. 

Another semi-automatic operation performed in the 
same type of machine is the finish grinding of both 
faces of oil-pump gear blanks at right angles to the bore 
and within 0.001 in. of being flat. The operation is 
shown in Fig. 2. From 0.005 to 0.008 in. of metal is 
removed from each side at the rate of 28 sides per min., 
which is equivalent to 14 completed blanks. An 18-in 
G. I. A. disk is used. The blanks are fitted over lo 
cating pins and are automatically held in place by spring- 
operated clamps. The spring pressure of the clamps is 
released by the cam 4 as the clamp rollers pass its face. 
The arc of the cam face is made long enough to give 
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Approximately 
of metal is removed from each side at 
the rate of 10 pieces per min. 
20-in. wheels are used. 


pivoted fixture that ts 


cd 


rate 


removal of ve in. of metal is requ 
on cach side, which ts done at thr 
of 120 per hr. By using wheels of 


different grains to compensate for the 


O.005 in. 


lwo 


Fig. 7—Grind- 


faces of valve-lifter different areas of the faces, it is possi- 
double-spindle disk ble to distribute the wear evenly to 
The work is clamped in a _ both abrasive wheels. The wheels are 


20 in. in diameter and have 8-in. relief 
J ; ‘il, ; 


} } " 
The Hoics a Hel Cnrers 


hand operated 
of the wheel. 
the operator ample time to remove completed pieces and 
replace them with unground work. In performing the 
operation a quantity of blanks is ground on one side and 
then the machine is adjusted for finishing the opposite 
side. 

\ machine adapted to the disk grinding of small flat 
work is the No. 49 Beslv grinder illustrated in Fig. 3. 
The machine is of the vertical-spindle type having a 


53-in. abrasive grinding disk driven by a directly-con- 


nected motor. The operation shown is that of semi- 
finish grinding both sides of piston rings, so that when 
they are placed on a magnetic chuck for the final 


operation the work will lie flat and not be drawn out of 
shape. The work flattening fixture of two 
voke-type frames attached to each side of the machine 
hase across which are hung two weight-rack holders and 
The work is fed across the face of the wheel 


consists 


guide bars. 
hy power feed consisting of two belts operating in op- 
posite directions. The belts are equipped with steel cleats 
riveted to their outer surfaces at suitable intervals which 
have a central portion approximately 1-in. wide pro- 
jecting through the top surface of the feed plates. When 
the feed plates are in motion the work is carried forward 
and forced the face of the abrasive wheels. 
Suitable guides are provided for holding the work im 
place. Magazines for stacking the work are located at 
the ends directly above the feed belts. Vertical screw 
adjustment and micrometer dials for the close setting 
of the working surfaces are used to keep the knee, or 
level with the grinding surface of the abrasive 
wheel. This feature used to compensate for 
wheel wear, since the work must travel from the feeding 
plates over the wheel at a true plane to prevent scarfing 


across 


slide, 


is also 
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of the surfaces to be ground. Individual motors drive 
the feed belts by means of gearing. 

An end view of one of the feeding devices is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. In operation the parts are stacked jn 
the magazine and are picked off from the underside of 
the stack one at a time, and forced under the weight 
racks positioned across the face of the abrasive wheel, 
finally being ejected into a receptacle at the opposite side 
of the machine. The efficiency of the operation lies 
chiefly in the even distribution of pressure over the 
entire area of the work being ground. The pressure, 
however, must not be great enough to distort the work. 
A production of 20 surfaces per min. is attained from 
each fixture, making a total of 40 surfaces, or 20 com- 
plete rings. From 0.002 to 0.003 in. of metal is re- 
moved from a side. A 60-grain abrasive wheel is used. 


GRINDING CARBON BLocKS 


A plain type of disk-grinding operation is illustrated 
in Fig. 5, which shows a Besly double-ended machine. 
Although the operation is the finishing of both sides of 
carbon blocks, the same principle can be applied to metal 
parts. At the left the blocks are ground on one side 
by being pushed gently against the disk. The work 
floats against the wheel and is finished flat regardless of 
its irregular surface. The opposite side is ground by 
aid of a pneumatic chuck bolted to a geared-lever feed 
table. Two studs projecting from the face of the chuck 
plate locate the work, and also take the downward thrust 
during grinding. Suction through holes in the plate 
holds the work in place. Approximately 0.035 in. of 
metal is removed from each side, reducing the block to 
ay in. in width, at the rate of 400 pieces per hour. 

In Fig. 6 is shown a Badger double-spindle grinder 
finishing opposite sides of soft steel blanks for ball- 
bearing races. The work is 34 in. in diameter, 1-in. wide 
and 3 in. thick, and requires the removal of approxi- 
mately 0.005 in. of stock from each side. The purpose 
of the operation is to size the blanks uniformly to 
+0.001 in., in order to reduce the amount of grinding 
required after the races have been hardened. The rotat- 
ing carrier plate 4 has three holes, or stations, that re- 
ceive the blanks. Each hole is fitted with a hardened 
steel bushing to take the wear of the spinning action 
created when the blanks come in contact with the abra- 
sive wheel. The carrier plate is worm driven and re- 
volves continuously a little faster than 3 r.p.m., rendering 
a production of 10 pieces per min. When a loading 
station of the plate passes the lower end of the magazine 
an automatic plunger forces a blank into the hole. The 
blank is then carried forward and enters between the 
grinding wheels at the top, which open automatically to 
let the piece in but which close after it has entered. As 
the piece travels downward across the faces of the 
wheels, the spindle heads gradually move inward to 
micrometer stops. After a finished piece passes out at 
the bottom, another automatic plunger ejects it from 
the hole into a chute. The motions are all automatic and 
the operator’s main task is to keep the magazine loaded 
and to inspect the finished work. Cone pulleys permit 
four speeds of rotation, so that by merely changing the 
carrier plate a wide variety of diameters and widths can 
he handled. 

An important operation in the automotive industry 
is the finishing of cast-iron valve lifter brackets, and 
in Fig. 7 is illustrated a Besly double-spindle grinder ar- 
ranged to handle the operation. At A is shown a bracket 
located from two V-blocks in the grinding fixture. 
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The lower block is stationary while the upper block is 
made adjustable to form the clamping pressure. Opera- 
tion is by a cam clamp (not shown, but lying at the 
other side of the operator’s arm). With the work ioaded 
the operator pushes the treadle to spread the wheels, and 
then moves the pivoted fixture forward by a handle. 
Pressure on the treadle is released, causing the wheels to 
bear against the work, which in turn is oscillated across 
the wheel faces. Micrometer stops attached to the wheel 
spindles limit their motion and control the grinding 
size. Approximately ;; in. of metal is removed from a 
side at the rate of 120 pieces per hour, the finished 
surface being held to +0.005 in. Two 20-in. disks 
with 8-in. clearance holes are used. On account of the 
unequal areas of the surfaces to be ground, a 24-grain 
wheel is used for the side containing 6 bosses, while a 
16-grain wheel is used for the other side, which is 
practically solid in order to distribute the wear. 

As shown by the examples the progress of disk grind- 
ing has been along three lines, namely, better finish, 
greater accuracy, and an increased output, while the trend 
in the construction of equipment has been toward heavier 
machines and, in most cases, the use of ball- or roller- 
bearing spindles. A variety of flat surface work finished 
by disk grinding is shown in the headpiece. 
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Unemployment Plans 


HE problem of security of employment is the most 
important problem from the standpoint of the wage 
earner, and the most difficult problem from the stand- 
point of the employer, according to a recent article in 
Law and Labor. If, in a population of more than forty 
million persons gainfully employed, there are between 
two and three million able, ready, and willing to work 
who cannot find employment, it is a situation that un- 
doubtedly challenges the genius of industrial leadership. 
So-called unemployment insurance, already in vogue 
in many European countries, and for some time advo- 
cated in the United States, does not appear to be in any 
case real insurance. The contributions and the benefits 
paid are not on an actuarial basis. Moreover, any money 
paid to a worker simply because he is idle is that much 
more of a tax upon the existing order, preventing it from 
expanding the opportunities of employment. Other 
things being equal, the more relief given to unemployed 
persons, the more certainly is unemployment extended. 
More employers are constantly giving greater attention 
to the problem of stabilizing their forces. At least 
twelve well-known employers have, at one time or an- 
other, instituted definite plans for the relief of unemploy- 
ment within their working forces. The interesting thing 
about those plans that has continued in effect is that the 
degree of stability of employment has greatly increased. 
Research in every department of business should be 
made, looking not toward expansion of existing units of 
business, but toward full and regular operation of the 
presest industrial establishments of the country. In 
this there should be the widest measure of co-operation 
between business managers. 
> 


Foundries are traditionally dirty—and most of them 
live up to their reputations. But once in a while we find 
one with clean windows, with the aisles kept ¢lear, and 
a freedom from dirt and litter that puts a crimp m the 
tradition. Some machine shops are like the traditional 
foundry—others are very clean and attractive. 
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Fig. 1—Conveyor for assembling front axles. 


Fig. 


2—Assembling the rear axle on a similar conveyor 


onveyors in Citroen Plants 


By J. A. Lucas 


NDRE CITROEN was quick to take advantage of 
the economies to be gained by using the continuous 
conveyor, and in planning for the large production 

of his automobiles conveyors of various kinds were in- 
stalled in the various shops. The extent to which he had 
studied American practice and adapted it to his special 
needs will be noted by a study of the illustrations. 

Beginning with the front-axle assembly conveyor in 
Fig. 1, we find the idea of keeping material in motion 
carried out in considerable detail. At suitable intervals 
on the chain conveyor are clamps in which the front 
axle is held while the steering knuckles, reach rods and 
brake drums are put in place by men on each side of the 
conveyor line. Metal bins on both such 
small parts as nuts and washers where they can be readily 
reached by the men. Incandescent lamps with large 
reflectors illuminate the work from each side. 


sides contain 


\ similar conveyor handles the rear axle assembly, as 
in Fig. 2. The operations resemble those in many Amer 
ican plants. 
chain is supported on its return. 

Painting the axle assembly comes next, the completed 
units being lifted to the conveyor hooks by an air hoist 
They are carried by conveyor to the spraying booth, as 
in Fig. 3, where a lacquer is applied in the usual mannet 


This view also shows how the conveyor 


\fter the painting, the axles go to storage racks to be 
shipped to the assembling plant. 

Frames are assembled on stands of convenient height, 
as in Fig. 4. They are handled by air hoists to trucks 
such as the one shown in the foreground where the 
finishing touches are put on the frame. The trucks are 
then run to the beginning of the chassis assembling line 
where the front and rear axles are put in place. The 
frames are rolled over by chains and pulleys suspended 























Fig. 3—Handling assembled rear axles 
for painting and storage. An air hoist 
lifts them to the conveyor hooks and 
they pass in front of the booth for 


spraying. 


stands are used 
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and makes handling casy. 
ginning of the frame assembly. 
and 


The arrangement is compact provided for lifting and rolling the 
Fig. 4—Be- frames over. The front stand is 

Metal mounted on wheels and carries the 

air hoists are frame to the beginning of the lin 
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Fig. 5 — Beginning the chassis assembly. 
This view shows the method of lifting 
and rolling the frames over. The con 
veyor chains are supported on small wheels 
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Fig. 6 — Conveyor for handling parts to 
be enameled, such as mud guards, hoods, 
running boards, fucl tanks and the like. 
These parts are carried from the enamel- 
ing ovens to the assembly line 


Fig. / — How whecls are fed into the 
assembly line. Disk wheels are used and 
the tires already in place are inflated to 
the proper pressure before they are fed 
down on each side of the conveyor line. 
The completed chassis are driven from 
the end of the line 


Fig. 8—Putting on the mud guards, run- 
ning boards and other parts before the 
chassis reaches the point where the body 
is put in place 
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Fig. 9— Hanging the doors on the 
bodies. The doors come from an ad- 
joining bay and are delivered to the 
body line at a convenient point. Special 


put on and 
ting the last 


from hoists, as in Fig. 5, 
proper supports attached to the conveyor chain. 

In the meantime, such parts as fenders, hoods and 
splash guards are enameled in the usual way and carried 
to the assembly lines by suitable conveyors as in Fig. 6. 
Parts are added to the chassis at suitable intervals and 
in the proper order, as in American factories. Disk 
wheels, with tires already mounted and inflated, are 
brought down by suitable gravity conveyors, as in Fig. 7, 
and are delivered to both sides of the assembly line ready 
to be applied as the chassis moves along the conveyor. 

Another view of the assembly line may be seen in 
Fig. 8, where the mud guards, running boards, etc, are 
being added in the customary manner. At the end of the 
line the conveyor sets the car down on its own wheels 

















Fig. 11—Cooling bodies in a spray bath after the greas« 
has been burned off in the oven. This method leaves th 
steel in good condition to receive the first coat of lacques 
The bodies go direct to the paint booth after leaving the 
spray bath 
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and again lowered onto the 


hangers are attached to the chain con- 
veyors so that the doors can be easily 
removed. 
touches on the 


before painting. The open and closed 
bodies are kept on separate conveyor 
10—Put- lines. At the back ts a high tempera 
bodies ture oven for burning off oil 


Fig. 


and it is driven off under its own power to the shop 
where the bodies are put in place. 

Three views of the body assembly are shown in Figs 
9,10 and 11. In Fig. 9 the doors are being hung on the 
bodies on the line. trom 


another bay on the cross-conveyor shown overhead. 


closed These doors come in 

The bodies are assembled on two conveyor tracks each 
having the driving chain in the center, as in Fig. 10 
The bodies are mounted on small, wheeled trucks, and 
after being completed, they are carried slowly through 
the oven to be seen in the background. The open bodies 
are kept on the left-hand track and the closed bodies on 
the one at the right. In the oven they are heated to 
about 645 deg. F., and all grease and dirt that might 
interfere with the lacquer adhering to the steel surface 
is burned off. 

This process has been found very satisfactory for 
cleaning the bodies and the oven is somewhat like the one 
used in the new Marmon plant for a similar purpose. 

At the other end of the burning-off oven is a water 
spray booth through which the bodies pass, as in Fig. | l. 
The water cools them ready to be passed to the spray 
booths for painting. 





Advance Planning of Shop 


Layout Pays 


The General Motors Truck Com- 
pany discarded ten separate layouts 
and studies before a shop layout that 
looked into the future was finally 
settled upon. This successful 
eleventh plan is discussed in an ar- 
ticle in next week’s issue. 
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Fig. 2— Boring and reaming the large hole in the 
bell housing. The housing is held in the chuck by 
means of specially constructed jaws operated by 
screws having large knurled heads. The outer end 
of the heusing is faced by tools in the toolblocks on 
the cross-slide. The pilot of the combined boring 
tool and reamer is guided by a bushing in the chuck 












Fig. 1—Grinding a 
bell housing joint 
on a horizontal disk 
grinder. The hous- 
ing 1s of malleable 
tron and is held 
in position by a 
weighted clamp. 
The clamp swings 
on double joints, 
allowing the work 
to be moved into 
any position on the 
disk. Also it can 
be raised for casy 
removal and_ re- 
placement of the 
work 
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Fig. 3—A multiple fix- 
ture for form milling four 
shifter forks at one set- 
ting. The fixture re- 
volves and permits load- 
ing during the milling 
cut. Equalizing clamps 
hold the four forks with 
only two screws 
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Fig. 4 — Another 
multiple milling fix- 
ture for the shifter 
fork. Both ends are 
being milled in alter- 
nate positions. Each 
revolution of the 
table completes half 
as many forks as the 
table holds. Although 
apparently a minor 
part of the trans- 
mission, the shifter 
fork is nevertheless 
quite important in 
the operation of the 
entire mechanism 








Fig. 5— Inspecting shifter forks to 
check the depth of the liner lockpin 
slot. In order to insure proper func- 
tioning of the change gears and to 
prevent the gear fork from creeping 
out of its proper position, tt is neces- 
sary that cach detail of this kind be 
carefully inspected 


























Fig. 6 — Checking the width and 
position of the fork that moves the 
sliding gears from one position to 
another. This gage checks both the 
thickness of the fork and also its 

- position with regard to the slot m 

which the shift lever engages 





Fig. 7 — Gage for checking the location of 
the lock notch from the shifting slot. Here 
the fork slides on a post that represents the 
shifter rod and the relative position of the 
two slots is determined by the two plugs 
shown. Although a simple form of gage ts 
used, it is necessary that accuracy be main- 


tained within fairly close limits 
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Maintenance in a Cement Plant 


What is claimed to be the largest single piece of mov- 
ing machinery in the world is the double kiln of the 
Phoenix -Portland Cement Corporation shown in Fig. 1. 
Each steel kin is 344 ft. long, 11 ft. 3 in. in diameter, 
and weighs 1,250 tons, with its firebrick lining. The kilns 
revolve at a speed of 1 r.p.m., and are each driven by a 
100-hp. motor through a 1,200-to-1 speed reducer, illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The burning clinker flows by gravity 
down the 4-in. per ft. incline of the kiln and is dumped 
into 16 cooler boxes revolving on the end of the kiln. 
The bearing load of the kiln is distributed on 5 sets of 
rollers 28 in. wide, giving about 300 Ib. per sq.in. bearing 


pressure. Since the mechanical failure of any one part 
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might easily tie up the whole plant, proper maintenance 
is highly important. 

$y means of completely automatic handling, grinding, 
and burning machinery the man-hours per barrel of 
cement has been reduced to 0.3, as compared with as 


high as 1.2 man-hours in some plants having older types 
of equipment and less modernized layout. All repair 


work for the mill and the quarries is done in the machine 
shop and forge shop shown in Figs. 3 and 4. The equip- 
ment consists of a complete set of the common machine 
tools, a 300-ton hydraulic press, 600-Ib. air hammer, 
and special drill sharpeners for sharpening well drills 
and jack hammers. The machines are painted a bright 
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maroon-red. A mechanic and helper 
are usually the only employees required 
in the shops to do all of the maintenance 
and repair work 

As part of the plan of orderly main- 
tenance, all of the customary. detached 
buildings have been eliminated, and the 
shops, storerooms, and tools are located 
in one long building with doors front- 
ing towards the plant. Concrete walks 
and driveways as shown in Fig. 5 are 
provided between buildings, and mechan- 
ical dust collectors are a part of the 
equipment of all departments. 
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Railroad Repair Work 
at Pine Bluff 


Labor-saving equipment for making locomotive repairs on sched- 
ule—Boring car wheels and reboring valve-chamber bushings 


T THE Pine Bluff (Ark.), shops of the St. Louis 
Southwestern Railway Company, known more 
commonly as the Cotton Belt Route, stripped 

locomotive parts are cleaned thoroughly in a vat of lye 
before being distributed for repairs. The vat, however, 
has some novel features, enabling the work to be easily 
handled. As illustrated in Fig. 1, the vat is of the under- 
ground type having an inclined track on which a carload 
of parts may be submerged in, or withdrawn from, the 
cleaning solution at will. The vat is located out-of-doors 
close to the pits of the erecting shop and adjacent to a 
transfer table from which the vat car is operated. Load- 
ing and unloading of the car is done on the ground level 
in front of the entrance to the vat. 

The vat is made of 4-in. tank steel and is laid in a 
concrete foundation 12 in. in thickness. The ends of 
the track within the vat are curved upward to form a 
stop for the car when it is run down the incline into 
the solution. Provision for draining is by a 4-in. gate 
valve that, when opened, allows the solution to pass into 
a sump 18 in. lower than the bottom of the vat, from 
where the liquid portion of the solution drains to the 
sewer. The sludge remaining in the sump is shoveled 
out. Heating of the solution is by steam passing through 


14-in. pipe, which has $-in. holes drilled in it 2 in. apart. 


A ventilator at the top of the vat takes off the steam 
and fumes created when the vat is in use. A roller 
hetween the tracks at the point where the incline begins 
supports the operating cable when the car is entering 
or being withdrawn from the vat. The concrete floor 
of the shop is slightly lower at the entrance to the incline, 
so that the cleaning solution dripping from a withdrawn 
charge will drain back into the vat. 

Yalve-chamber bushings are rebored in place by the 
device illustrated in Fig. 2. While the boring bar is 
of the ordinary type, the method of driving is somewhat 
original. An air motor is mounted in a frame, its driv- 
ing end fitting over a shank attached to a drive gear 
in the housing. This gear engages an intermediate 
gear that in turn meshes with the driven gear attached 
to the boring bar. 

Car wheels are bored to fit axles in the machine 
shown in Fig. 3. To aid in handling the operation, the 
boring mill is equipped with two cranes, one being at- 
tached to each side of the machine. One crane is used 
to unload the finished wheel, and the other is used for 
loading purposes. The cranes save time in handling the 
operation, since a rough wheel can be picked up and 
held in readiness for loading while the machine ts 
operating on another wheel. Individual motors mounted 
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Fig. 1—An underground type of clean- and can be drained into a sump that is cleaning solution is operated by a trans- 
ing vat used for cleaning locomotive lower than the bottom of the vat. The fer table. The wat is covered by a hood 


parts. The solution ts heated by steam, car that carries 
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the work into the and ventilator to take off the fumes 
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Fig. 2—A rig for re- 
boring valve-chambe 
bushings. The boring 
bar, supported by 
brac kets at each end, 
receives its power 


from an air moto 

Che driving end of the 
air motor and the bor 

ing bar are connected 
by gearing. The bor 

ing rig can be attached 
in a short time and 
pernuts the vale 
bushings to be rebored 
rapidly 








Fig. 3—A_ vertical 
boring mill for car 
wheels, equipped 
with cranes on cach 
side so as to facili- 
tate loading and un- 
loading. The hoist- 
ing cables are oper- 
ated by individual 
motors. One crane 
can pick up a wheel 
and have it in readi- 
ness for chucking 
while the machine is 
in operation. The 
other crane handles 
the finished wheels 
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Fig. 4—A home-made pneumatic press 
for extruding driving-boxr grease 


cakes. Grease is placed in a hopper 
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and then is compressed through a nos- 
sle onto a plate, in which position it ts 
cut off to the length desired. The 


grease chamber has a steam pipe su 
rounding it. so that the grease will bi 
softened slightly 
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Fig. 5—A_ portable work bench used wheels, mounted on a U-shaped axle cabinet are provided for the storing of 


in the erecting shop and in the round- 
house. The wheels are old hand-car 


in the machine hase operate the hoisting cables. The 
cutters in the boring bar are adjusted by micrometer 
screws. Approximately 10 wheels per hr. is the output 
obtained. 

A well-devised pneumatic press for forming 
truded grease cakes for driving-box lubricators, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. Its operation is as follows: Grease 
is placed in the hopper A through a hole approximately 
8x10 in. in size, and which is closed by a gate after the 
charge has been inserted. A plunger in the hopper then 
is operated to force the charge into the 12-in. grease 
cylinder B and through the compressing nozzle C. A 
3-in. steam pipe is located around the outside walls of the 
grease cylinder and the nozzle to soften the grease 
slightly, thus making it more easily handled. At the 
end of the nozzle is the forming plate D through which 
the grease is forced. The extruded grease then passes 
onto the plate £, under which is located a track that 
carries the traveling knife G. The truck on which the 
knife is mounted is brought up toward the extruded 
grease until the gage plate H strikes the projecting end, 
then the knife is operated to cut off the cake. By mak- 
ing the gage plate adjustable, cakes of different elngths 
can be cut. Three cakes are usually made from the 
charge extruded by one movement of the grease-cylinder 
plunger. By changing the nozzle, cakes for various sizes 
of lubricators can be made. The machine is also used 
for making grease sticks for filling rod grease cups. 

In the movement of the piston in the operating 
evlinder A, the exhaust air is used to return it to the 
neutral position after a charge of grease has been ex- 
truded. Air entering through the shop air line L is 
admitted into the evlinder by the control valve 1/.. When 
the end of the stroke has been reached this valve is 
closed, and the three-way cock P is returned to a position 
that allows some of the exhaust air from the operating 
cylinder to enter the 10-in. reservoir R. As soon as the 
pressure is equalized in the cylinder and the reservoir, 
the three-way cock is again turned, this time allowing 
the remainder of the air in the cylinder to pass out and 
at the same time permitting the air in the reservoir to 
enter the return-stroke end of the cylinder, thus causing 
the piston to withdraw the grease plunger. With an 
operating air pressure of from 90 to 100 Ib., the reservoir 
receives a charge of from 35 to 40 Ib., which is ample to 
return the piston rapidly. 


exX- 
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that is swung to the wheeling position 
by means of a lever. 


tools. .A bench vise is mounted at one 
A drawer and a _ side of the top, as shown 

A number of portable work benches, such as the one 
shown in Fig. 5, are used in the erecting department and 
in the roundhouse. The design has a number of novel 
features. A drawer is provided at the upper portion of 
the bench for small tools, whereas the body is made in 
the form of a cabinet for the housing of larger tools. 
The wheels are mounted on a U-shaped axle that is 
swung to the wheeling position by lowering the lever 4 
and locking it under the spring latch B: The handle C, 
aids in moving the bench. The wheels are discarded 
hand-car wheels that have had their flanges removed. 
~- -_ 


Design of Hook Bolts—Dyscussion 
By J. A. 


N PAGE 462, Vol. 68, of the American Machinist, 

sketches are shown of three hook bolts which would 
appear to be an improvement on those shown by me in a 
previous article. The writer has evidently considered 
strength as the main feature, disregarding economy of 
construction. 

In the hook bolt head as shown in Fig. 1, a threaded 
shank is used in addition to the taper pin. This is not 
necessary as the taper pin will be found to be in double 
shear, giving a strength almost as great as that at the 
root diameter of the thread on the binding end. There 
will be no danger of a commercial taper pin being 
sheared off or loosened as the writer states, and further- 
more the straight shank not threaded will be found more 
economical to make. 

The sketch at Fig. 2 shows the shank with a head, 
which is good from the strength viewpoint, but it will 
not be found worth while to spend the extra time in 
turning down the bar of stock. 

The sketch at Fig. 3 would not appeal to many tool- 
makers, as it would be necessary to bore two holes, mak- 
ing the larger concentric with the smaller, and the extra 
cost of making a shank with two steps is prohibitive. 

Possibly I may belong to the old school in which 
threaded parts are not considered dependable due to the 
tendency of misalignment. But most lathe, milling, and 
grinding spindles are furnished with a ground surface 
in addition to the threaded end, so that a cutter, fixture, 
or chuck, can be properly centered, therefore my par- 
ticular objection to the first sketch. 


POTTER 
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Activity in the Metal-Working Industry 
Decreased Activity During May 
A decreased rate of operations was apparent in the EXPORTS of INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 
aw ? whey BY MONTHS 
metal-working plants of the country during May as ey —— ’ 
indicated by preliminary data received upon the con- 
sumption of electrical energy by a large number of 2 )¢ 
these plants. A downward trend would normally be = 
expected at this season of the year, but the data in- © | 
dicates that the decrease has been more than normal, 4% OMY ns, (PU0G/005 
due largely to the fact that these plants have been §& ¥2/26,565 $a.s6a6oe 6054,02 — 
am . ; ‘ ; ‘ RP hee . =, lonthly average OF year 
operating at a record rate of activity since the opening = 5} I } 
of the vear. The May rate of activity in these plants ~ | 
was about 12 per cent under that reported for April, ob a See eee ae a | 
and was about 3.5 per cent under the rate of activity 1922 1925 1924 19251926 927 192 
reported for May of last vear. This is the first’ April, indicating that the peak of activity in these 
time since last November that the rate of operations — p'ants was reached in April. The railroad repair shops 
has been under that of the same month in the year are now apparently operating at the lowest rate in 


previous. The indicated May rate of activity was 
also 18 per cent below the peak of operations reported 
for Februarv. The average rate of operations during 
the first five months of the current year was about 
9.5 per cent higher than the average operations for 
the 

The metal working plants reported 
about 12 per cent below that of April, and about 2 
per cent under that of May of last vear. This 1s the 
first time since last December that these plants have 
reported a rate of operations lower than those in the 
year previous. All branches of the automobile in- 
dustry have been operating at a high rate, but the 


Same period of last year. 
May activity 


May rate of operations appears to be below that of 


several years. 

Exports of industrial machinery for the month of 
\pril showed a loss of more than $1,000,000 as com- 
pared with the preceding month and the corresponding 
month of last vear, but the shipments for the first 
five months of the year continue well in advance of 
the total for the first five months of last vear. Ex- 
ports of industrial machinery for the month of April 
amounted to $16,225,000, according to figures fur 
nished by the Department of Commerce. The decline 
in total shipments was caused by the falling off in the 
shipments of oil-well machinery, but the exports of 
metal-working machines showed an actual gain during 
the month of April. 
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(Al! figures adjusted for number of working days, but not for seasonal! variation) 
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Selecting and Developing Men in 
Industry 


Every manufacturer takes the greatest 
care in selecting the machinery and 
equipment for his shop and in choosing 
the materials to be used in building his 
product, but seldom is the same amount 
of care exercised in selecting the men 
who are to make the machinery and 
equipment function in an efficient man- 
ner. This is where the management 
of many industrial undertakings fails 
to obtain the greatest possible returns 
on the investment in its plant. Perhaps 
the reason is that a machine, once 
bought, stays in the shop and cannot be 
discharged, whereas if a man is a miss- 
fit it seems an easy matter simply to 
fire him; but that is not good manage- 
ment, nor does anybody need what we 
term “executive qualifications” to man- 
age a plant in that manner. Anyone 
can fire a man, but it takes a good deal 
of judgment and conscientious care to 
hire the right man for the work for 
which he is intended; and it takes a 
still abler man to take an inefficient or 
missfit man and train him so that he 
will become a useful employee on the 
kind of work for which he is_ best 
fitted.—Machinery, May. 


Needs of the Airplane Industry 


The present status of the airplane in- 
dustry is this: 90 operating plants, ag- 
gregate production capacity 6,742 planes 
a year; unfilled orders 2,496; combined 
experience of all companies in industry, 
306 years. The unfilled orders amount 
to a little over one-third capacity, which 
is about a normal ratio of unfilled orders 
to production capacity in a healthy in- 
dustry. 

A recent survey of the industry has 
developed that it is limited by four needs 
which are felt by nearly every company 
in the field. 

The first of these needs, in point of 
frequency with which it is mentioned by 
plane makers, is for a reliable, low- 
priced, small light-weight motor. At the 
present time the high cost of the motor 
is the chief cause of the high cost of the 
completed plane, which in turn operates 
to keep down the volume of orders 
which the manufacturers are able to 
book. If the motor desired is produced 
soon, this industry will be on a quan- 
tity-production basis in a very short 
time. ‘ 

As is usual with young industries, the 
second great need is for capital. People 
are afraid as yet to invest in airplane 
enterprises. However, once the indus- 
try gets a real start, the well-managed 
companies should make at least reason- 
ably good profits. 

The third need is for more airports, 
airways and emergency landing fields. 
However, the country seems to be awak- 
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ening to this. Progressive citizens in 
every community have realized that the 
airplane has arrived as a means of trans- 
portation, and unless land is procured 
at once for landing fields, with the 
growth of their cities it will soon be 
impossible to find convenient and avail- 
able tracts of open ground. 

The fourth great need of the industry 
is for trained pilots. The process of 
training an aviator is a long one and 
is confined to persons having excep- 
tional characteristics. Hence, more well- 
trained, dependable pilots are needed at 
the present time.—Magasine of Busi- 
ness, April. 


How to Weld Lead 


Lead welding, since it is a true weld- 
ing operation, can be done satisfactorily 
with oxy-acetylene equipment. Because 
of the low melting point of the lead, only 
a very small flame, which contains a 
slight excess of acetylene, is required, 
and it is consequently possible to use a 
special blow-pipe. Welders should ex- 
perience little difficulty in learning how 
to work with this metal. 

The dull gray surface appearance of 
lead is due to a coating of oxides and 
other compounds that must be carefully 
removed before welding. For prepar- 
ing the edges and surface of the lead, 
which is a_ relatively simple matter, 
special tools known as “scrapers” are 
available. The main point is to clean 
the surface so that thorough fusion will 
result. 

Lead welding is a delicate operation. 
The blowpipe is held so that the flame 
is almost perpendicular to the work, 
with the inner cone almost touching the 
surface of the metal until it just melts. 

Light lead sheet with flanged edges 
may be welded without the addition of 
rod, but for most work additional metal 
is required. The welding rod may be 
made by cutting sheet lead into strips, 
or by melting some of the metal and 
molding it into rods of convenient size. 
Probably the simplest method to use is 
that of melting the lead into the vee of 
a short length of angle iron by means 
of the blowpipe, thus forming a bar of 
any desired size. When adding metal 
from the rod, the blowpipe flame should 
be played simultaneously on the rod and 
along the edges of the work to be 
welded, so that they will reach the 
fusion point at the same time. Thor- 
ough fusion is just as essential in lead 
welding as it is in welding steel. Al- 
though high strength is obviously not 
a factor in lead welding, yet the ap- 
plications are usually such that the welds 
must be perfectly tight. 

In most work with sheet lead, joints 
are used which overlap from } to 4 in. 
The overlapping surfaces of both sheets 
must be thoroughly cleaned in addition 
to the exposed edges. Usually forms 


must be used to support the sheet as 
the metal is too soft to remain in 
position. After the lap joint is in align- 
ment, the joint should be tapped lightly 
with a wooden mallet in order to bring 
the sheets in close contact. 

Where it is not possible to work from 
both sides, as for example, when a lin- 
ing must be made in place, the butt weld 
is preferable. The sheets are carefully 
trimmed to size and the edges beveled 
just as in working with steel. The 
sheets are supported in position and 
then tack-welded to maintain alignment. 
Any shaping that may be necessary in 
lining up the sheets can be easily done 
with a wooden mallet. Vertical seams 
should be started at the bottom, the 
work progressing upward.—O-ry-Acety- 
lene Tips, May. 


Diesel Engines in Motor Vehicles 


Exhaustive experiments on the test 
block have given a rather clear idea of 
the suitability and efficiency of engines 
of the Diesel heavy-oil type for motor- 
car propulsion. Application of the 
four-cylinder engine up to the present 
has been mainly on 5-ton trucks op- 
erated generally with a 5-ton trailer. 
Confirmation of the fuel economy found 
by experiment on the test stand was 
secured under operating conditions by 
comparative tests with carbureter en- 
gines of the same power installed in 
trucks of the same type. According to 
these tests, the fuel consumption of the 
Diesel engine is 64 per cent of the con- 
sumption of a gasoline engine. The sav- 
ing in running expenses is considerably 
higher than this indicates, depending on 
the relative prices of the fuels. 

The favorable running qualities of the 
Diesel-powered car have been confirmed 
fully in practice; indeed, the Diesel 
engine materially excels the gasoline 
engine in flexibility. Varying rolling 
resistance is overcome easily by the 
Diesel engine, because of its increas- 
ing pulling power with decreasing speed, 
as with a series-wound motor. 

Another quality just as valuable is 
that the Diesel engine responds im- 
mediately to a change in throttle. Ex- 
tensive experience confirms the excellent 
driving characteristics of the Diesel 
engine due mainly to the far less need 
of manipulation, a quality especially 
valuable when driving through moun- 
tainous regions. A test trip over the 
well-known German trail section, known 
as the Nurburgring, has shown that the 
average speed of the Diesel-powered 
truck was the same as the speeds of two 
trucks with substantially larger gasoline 
engines. The advantage of these more 
powerful trucks on level stretches in- 
variably was more than overcome by the 
Diesel-engine truck on the hills.—Dr. 
Wilhelm Riehm, Journal of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, May. 
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IDEAS-FROM: PRACTICAL: MEN 











The department, “Ideas from Practical Men,” is devoted 
to the exchange of information on methods useful to the 
machinery imdustries. Its scope includes all divisions of 
the metal-working industry, from drafting room to ship- 


ping platform. Descriptions of methods or devices that 
have proved their value are carefully considered, and 
those published are paid for. The rates are from a mini- 
mum of five dollars upwards, depending upon their merit 
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Reinforcing a Trammel Beam 
By Grorce C. WARREN 


In laying out some very large dies, | had considerable 
trouble due to the springing of the trammel beam. To 
reinforce it, | put on the additional parts as shown in 
the illustration, making a trussed construction. 

The upper and lower beams were held by spacing 


clamps at the ends and in the center. The clamps con- 
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A reinforced trammel beam 


sist of sleeves fitted with plugs threaded at one end. 
Holes for the beams were drilled and reamed in both 
parts, so that when the plugs were drawn up by the nuts 
hearing against the sleeves, both beams would he held 
tightly. Details of the clamps are given in the lower part 
of the drawing. With the trammel points on the rein- 
forced beam, | had no trouble in scribing ares having 
a radius of 36 inches. 
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A Simple Thread-Spacing Arrangement 


By Henry Simon 
Jena, Germany 

When it is a question of showing a few threads on 
screws drawn in any one of the quick conventional ways, 
no guide to the eye of the draftsman is required. The 
case is different where long threads have to be repre- 
sented, or where the threads are numerous and _ fairly 
large, and especially when they must be shown in dotted 
lines and have other lines running through them. Some 
mechanical aid to the eye then becomes desirable. 

The illustration shows a simple spacing arrangement 
applied to a protractor triangle. Used as described below, 
it enables screw threads of any inclination and in any 
position on the drawing to be rapidly and accurately 
spaced. 

The idea consists in having several dotted hairlines 
parallel to the edge of the central bar of the protractor 
segment. By centering one of the hairlines on a line 
just drawn and drawing the next line against the edge, 
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Protractor triangle arranged for spacing threads 


the screw stem can be accurately cross-lined in very little 
more time than it takes to do an indifferent job by eye 
The arrangement may also be used where the thread 
profile is to be shown, as at 4, provided the lead of the 
screw can be made equal to one of the spacings. When 
so used, the spacer eliminates the preliminary dividing 
otherwise necessary, since it divides and allows the crest 
lines to be drawn at one operation. 

The spacings of the four lines on the instrument used 
by the writer are 4, gy. gy, and § in., respectively. 
Xight distances can readily be obtained by using half 
spaces. To do this, it is merely necessary to draw two 
successive lines a full space apart, center the hairline 
half way between them, draw a third line, and then pro 
ceed from line to line in the ordinary way 


_ 
A Special Toolblock for a Turret Lathe 
By CHARLEs S. Hazarv 


The bronze housing shown at «/ in Fig. 1, is rough and 
finish-turned on three faces, to close limits, by 
means of the tools in the special toolblock shown. The 
work is held in a special air-operated two-jaw chuck in a 
hand screw-machine. The toolblock is mounted on the 
cross-slide of the machine, and carries eight high-speed 
toolbits, each having an adjusting-screw and two binding 
For the convenience of the operator, and in or- 


inside 


ScTeWs. 
der to have the pressure of the cut downward on the 
finishing-tools, the spindle of the machine is run hack 
ward, that is, with the work turning away from the 
operator. 

The operation is as follows: After chucking the work, 
the operator runs the carriage up to the work by hand 
to the position shown, and locks it against a stop. He 
then throws in the power cross-feed. The toolblock is 
fed away from the operator, the three inverted toolbits 2 
taking the roughing cuts. The spacing is such that, as 
soon as these cutters finish their cuts, the three finishing 
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Fig. 1—Toolblock carrying cight tools 


toolbits C enter the metal and feed to within 3/5 in. of the 
shoulders, at which point the power feed disengages. 
The operator completes the cut by hand up to a stop, 
which is set for the correct diameter of the recess D. The 
two toolbits E chamfer the two corners shown. The 





carriage is then 
withdrawn, and | / 
the cross-slide is | | 
returned to the 
starting point. : 
To simplify the 
construction, the H 
toolblock is made 
in two pieces, | 
being divided on ' 7 — 2 “s) 
the center-line. ) 

Slots for four of 
the toolbits are 
milled in the top 


plate, and four a 

in the body of | : abe 
the block. At , | 

H, Fig. 2, is 
shown the gage tet nnad of da 
for setting the ante 

toolbits. It lo- Fig. 2—Gage for setting the tools 
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cates on the two surfaces J, which are held firmly 
against the face of the toolblock by pressure of the two 
setscrews at the rear. 

The housing was originally machined by standard tur- 
ret-tools, fed by hand, on this same machine, and two 
hundred pieces was a hard day’s work. Using the tool- 
block described with power feed, one operator makes 425 
pieces per day with less fatigue. 

te SES 
An Attachment for the T-Square 
By J. E. Fenno 

When working close to the lower edge of the drawing 
hoard, the T-square has a tendency to tip and allow the 
triangles to slide under the blade. Also, unless care is 
taken it may fall to the floor. 


As a matter of safety, I made the angle piece shown 
at A in the illustration. It is attached to the head of the 
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Enlarged 


























An attachment to prevent the T-square from tipping 


T-square by the screw PB and the nut C and hooks under 
the ledge of the board. The head of the screw is sunk 
into the head of the T-square so as not to interfere with 
the sliding of the triangles. The lower part of the angle 
piece is rounded, as shown in the enlarged section X-X, 
to facilitate the smooth action of the T-square. The 
attachment can easily be removed, if necessary. 
Sa ee 


An Undesirable Job That Showed 
a Profit 


3y DonaLp A. HAMPSON 


Quotations were asked upon 250 pieces of cold-drawn 
steel as shown at 4 in the illustration. As we could not 
get a small quantity of steel drawn to that shape, and it 
would not pay to machine the pieces out of hot-rolled 
stock, the only alternative was to cut the parts out of 
the solid. An objection to this method, aside from the 
cost, was the difficulty of holding the pieces securely and 
machining them accurately. 

However, the work was carried out very satisfactorily 
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The work and the milling operations 


in good time in the following five simple operations : 
Shear }x{-in. cold-rolled steel pieces 2}} in. long. 
Anneal pieces in gas furnace. 

Mill to length between straddle mills. 

Mill lengthwise for bevel and thickness. 

Straddle mill to remove excess width on two edges. 

Cold-rolled steel of the size used is to be found in 
warehouse stocks at a nominal cost. The width selected 
was such that the required cut could be made through 
the center while still leaving enough material on each 
side for hold-down. 

After the pieces were sheared from the bars, they were 
annealed by bringing them to a low red heat in a gas 
furnace and cooling them in the air. This was a short job 
that had for its object relieving the drawing stresses so 
that the pieces would not spring when half of their thick- 
ness was removed from one side. 

Two simple fixtures costing less than $10 were made 
for the lengthwise milling. End views of the two fix- 
tures, loaded, are shown at B and C. Following the 
annealing, the pieces were finished to length between 
straddle mills, a dozen pieces being held at one time be- 
tween vise jaws. 

The pieces were machined singly for the longitudinal 
cuts. Though seemingly slow, production was at a satis- 
factory rate because it was possible to make use of two 
milling machines located closely together. On the first 
milling machine, the stock was milled to 0.062 in. in 
thickness, the desired bevel being formed by having one 
edge of the cutter ground off 30 deg. With the pieces 
just fitting the slot in the fixture and clamped squarely 
down, no distortion followed, and there was no spring 
when released, due to the annealing. 

The second machine trimmed the edges, bringing the 
parts to the specified width of 0.790 in. Turned upside 
down, they were pushed against the beveled face of the 
fixture as the bolts were tightened. This registered the 
outside cuts with the 0.675-in. line, which was the all im- 
portant feature. While the cuts were running, the oper- 
ator filed off the burrs. 


mnkwhd — 
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Aimimating Vibration 
By ELron STERRET1 
A manufacturing company occupying the second floor 
of a building, found itself unpopular with some of the 
other tenants, largely because of the noise made by the 


vibration of its battery of high-speed wood-turning lathes. 
No matter how securely these machines were bolted to the 
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concrete floor, the vibration persisted, amplified at times 
so as to render telephonic conversation impossible. 

Relocating the machines was impracticable on account 
of light and material-handling conditions and, as a last 
resort, clumsy rubber-feet for one set of lathe legs were 
whittled from pieces of an old truck tire. To the sur- 
prise of every one in the plant, the rubber-shod lathe ran 
without visible or audible vibration and turned out much 
smoother work than its neighbors. The only drawback 
to the scheme was the short life of the pads, owing to 
the relatively slight area of the lathe-leg bases. 

The principle once established, an improvement over 
the whittled pad was devised by the man in charge of 
the lathes. Ordi- 
nary 4-in. pipe a 
couplings were 7 
faced down in a 
lathe to 2 in. in 
length. They 
were carefully 
cleaned from oil 








and grease, and 
were sent to a 
nearby tire fac 
tory and there 
filled with the 
usual tire com 
pound. <A 4}-in. 
hole was formed 
through the cen- Re ee '_A ) 


ter of the rubber | 
in each coupling 
to allow for the 
3-in. foundation | 
bolt. Thin iron 
plates were 
clamped over the 
ends of the cou- 
plings, and they 
were put through the vulcanizer with a batch of tires 

To increase the foot-area of the lathe legs, disks of 
boiler plate 4 in. in diameter were rounded on one edge, 
as shown at 4 in the sketch, and were welded to the 
lathe legs by an oxyacetylene torch. When the shortened 
couplings B were placed on the floor over the foundation 
bolts, the boiler-plate disks rested on the rubber. 

It was found that if the nuts on the hold-down bolts 
were set up too tightly, the resiliency of the rubber pad 
would result in the threads being stripped, while further 
experiment demonstrated that the mere presence of the 
anchored bolts through the pads, to prevent lateral shift 
ing, was sufficient. 

















mibrationless pads 
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A Testing Device for Superheater Units 
By FRANK WALDO 


In the illustration is shown a home-made testing device 
for inspecting superheater units after they have been 
repaired. It is used in the Yazoo and Mississippi Valley 
Railroad shops at Vicksburg, Miss. The unit to be tested 
is clamped on a table, so that the offset ends project 
vertically where they may be clamped by the adjustable 
coupling block A and a corresponding strap clamp held 
together by a bolt. The block slides on a section of a 
U-shaped pipe and is locked in the desired position by 
With a unit clamped in place, it is filled 
Then the foot 


two setscrews. 
with water by opening the valve PB. 
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Testing device for superheater units 


operated valve C is opened, causing: air under pressure 
to be admitted to the cylinder D, the plunger of which is 
connected to that of the hydraulic cylinder E. The move- 
ment of the plunger in cylinder E builds up the water 
in the superheater unit to approximately 1,000 Ib. and 
shows up any leaks. 

The valve C also controls the reverse action of the two 
cylinders after the test has been completed. Water is 
forced out of the unit by opening the valve H, and admit- 
ting air under pressure through the valve A. The inlet 
pipe connected to the coupling block has three universal 
joints, so as to compensate for the vertical adjustment 
required for different sizes of units. 
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Fixture for Milling Magneto Frames 
By Grorce H. FELTNER 


A semi-continuous type of fixture used in milling die- 
cast magneto frames, is illustrated in Figs. 1 and 2. It 
is mounted on a milling machine having one vertical 
and one horizontal spindle, thus permitting cuts to be 
made at right angles with each other. 

Three frames are mounted in the fixture. They are 
located over plugs that fit in previously-bored holes and 
are clamped against a hardened plate at the top of the 
fixture. Unloading and reloading can be commenced as 
soon as the first piece has passed the cutters, so that when 
the last piece has been milled it will be necessary only 
to unload and reload one piece before starting the cut 

















Fig. 1—A semi-continuous milling fixture 
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Fig. 2—Rear view of the fixture and work 


on a new batch. Thus the operation is almost continu- 
ous. The table is traversed in opposite directions for 
alternate batches and the fixture can be loaded and 
unloaded from either end. 





Turning a Large Cone—Dyiscussion 
3y CHARLES KUGLER 


On reading the article by Jim Henderson on page 590, 
Vol. 68, of the American Machinist, | was reminded 
of the way in which we used to bore and turn tapers in 
the repair shop of a textile mil! where I formerly 
worked. 

As the lathe had neither compound rest nor taper 
attachment, we rigged up the device shown in the illus- 
tration. It consisted of five pieces of cold-rolled steel, 
a roller, a small sheave, a short piece of rope and a 
weight. Four of the pieces of steel were used as clamps 
over and under the lathe bed, as shown at A. The other 
piece, B, was attached to the upper clamping pieces and 
extended over the carriage. The roller C was attached 
to the back of the toolblock. After removing the cross- 
feed screw, the sheave D was attached to the front of 
the carriage. With the rope hooked to the front of the 
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An improvised taper attachment 


toolblock and passing over the sheave, the weight E at 
its other end pulled the toolblock toward the front of the 
carriage and kept the roller C in contact with the bar B 
as the carriage was traversed. With all parts in place 
as shown, it is obvious that a tool held in the toolpost 
would follow the angle to which the bar B was set, 
and would turn or bore a corresponding taper. 


ee 
Erecting Ordinates in Unequal Spaces 


By E. BLAKEMORE 
Wolverhampton, England 

Some time ago I was working on a railway dyna- 
mometer car taking electrical readings, and afterwards 
had to transfer the readings to the charts of drawbar-pull, 
speed, etc., obtained on the car table proper. This was 
not so easy as at first imagined because, although the time 
was clearly marked, I found that the speed of the paper 
varied due to the speed of the train, hence the distance 
per minute interval varied. I overcame this difficulty 
with a simple device. 

The instrument consists of a celluloid triangle, or its 
equivalent, with the base marked in equal divisions—the 


A \ 


' 
! 
Minute Intervals | 


3 4 5 6 











A T-square B 7-square 














Triangle for erecting ordinates in unequal spaces 


number being settled by the work in hand. Since my 
readings were taken every 5 seconds, I used a base of 12. 
Lines from each of these divisions were carried up to the 
apex of the triangle, being drawn by a very sharp needle 
and blacked in. To use the instrument, it is placed against 
the T-square in the ordinary way and raised vertically by 
moving the T-square until the vertical and right-hand 
sloping edges fit in the space to be divided, as shown at J. 
While in this position the zero ordinate is erected. Next 
the triangle is moved until the first sloping line cuts the 
extreme right of the space as at B, when the first ordinate 
is erected and so on. 

Other uses can be found for this device. For instance, 
it can be used in the same way to divide any space up to 
the width of its base into any number of equal spaces, up 
to whatever number of divisions have been cut upon it. 
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Practical Shop Problems 











Questions of a Practical Nature will be answered 
in this column 


Semi-Steel Castings for Machine Parts 
decided 


semi-steel, and ts 


O.—What is there 


advantage in using tt for machine castings: 


any 


A.—Semi-steel, as the term is generally used, is very 
indefinite. It refers to a cast iron to which has been 
added a percentage of steel. The usual method is to 
throw steel scrap into the molten iron in the cupola, and 
when this is done it is almost impossible to judge the 
final content of the “semi-steel,”” unless the exact chem- 
ical content and amount of the scrap is known. How- 
ever, it is the practice of some foundries to use rail 
or other scrap from the steel mills, where the 
Semi-steel cast- 


“crops,” 

exact chemical composition is known. 

ings produced in this way have a high tensile strength. 
saininstniniatiibpaeaiiieiien 


Bluing Stainless Steel 


Q. Can you give me a formula for bluing stainless 
steel parts, such as the blue obtained on rifles? 


A. As far as we know, there has not been developed 
any satisfactory method of bluing stainless steel by 
oxidizing since the rustless and stainless steels will not 
oxidize readily. One large company that uses bluing 
extensively has found that the best procedure in the case 
of stainless steel is to give the articles a coating of baked 
enamel. 


Rejecting Impossible Specifications 


QO. We had a recent experience in which we made two 
trips to a mine at some distance away to decline to sell a 
pump on guarantecd performance because it was apparent 
that a pump could not be built to deliver the stated capac- 
ity under the peculiar conditions existing. We felt that 
the customer would not be satisfied, and we tried to ex- 
plain to him the difficulty of the situation, But a com- 
petitor had bid on a pump with the guaranty, and, we did 
not want to tell the customer that the competitor was 
either unfair or unwise in putting a guaranty on that 
condition, so we merely told him frankly that we could 
not take the contract bearing the guaranty he wanted. 
Were we right or wrong in refusing to take the contract? 


A. We believe that you were entirely correct in refus- 
ing to take the job of building the pump, if you were 
very certain that it would not meet the requirements of the 
customer. Usually, in a case of this kind, the customer 
can be convinced by argument, and will thank you for 
your interest. But where the customer is inclined to be- 
lieve the other bidder, then we believe that the best thing 
is to let the other party have the job and take the ill will 
when the pump does not work. 

The only point of doubt that we see in refusing work 
of this kind is that the one who refuses must be abso- 
lutely certain that he is correct in his calculations, for if 
the pump, or other piece of machinery that is built by 
the other fellow works, the chance for criticism will be 
reversed. If you can be sure of the correctness of 
your position, you are likely to gain more in the end 
by refusing to accept the impossible conditions even 
though it means losing much needed work. 
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Lathes Now to Be Guaranteed, 
Service to Be Paid For 
UARANTY of quality by the manufacturer 
for a definite period and direct charges for 
service when and if rendered would be advan- 
tageous to all sellers and buyers of plant equip- 
ment. This method of doing business has been 
proved sound and practicable by the automotive 
industry, with which it has been universal practice 
for a long time. 

No owner of a new automobile ever looks for 
free replacement parts after 90 days; he never 
expects to get service for nothing. What he does 
is to pay the expenses incurred by the seller in 
making his particular car live up to the manufac- 
turer’s guaranty. Thus the seller is reimbursed 
for each expenditure as it is made; there is no 
necessity for spreading an accumulation of such 
expenditures among a group of purchasers, most 
of whom would not have merited any part of the 
charge. 

Recently the Lathe Group of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association wisely 
adopted a “Standard Guaranty Clause” and a 
clause providing for payment for service, both to 
be incorporated in sales contracts. The guaranty 
is to relieve the purchaser from responsibility for 
defective material and workmanship for a period 
of six months. The service clause provides for a 
charge of a specified rate per day plus expenses 
when the purchaser calls for an erector or demon- 
strator to come to his plant. 

The purchaser of lathes who has been fair- 
minded in his dealings with the builders and their 
agents will welcome the new arrangement. From 
now on he will be paying for just what he orders, 
not for the extraordinary service hitherto ren- 
dered the buyer, possibly a competitor, who made 
unfair demands. The buyer who is in the habit 
of making demands for extraordinary service will 
undoubtedly be more considerate of his own 
pocketbook than he was of the lathe builder’s, and 
will reduce the number of his requests for service. 
As a result there will be less waste effort, less 
total expenditure, and a much larger group of 
satisfied customers. 

This action by a group of lathe builders will set 
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an example to other groups of equipment manu- 
facturers. It simply doesn’t stand to reason that 
shop equipment should be sold without definite 
understanding as to when the builder’s responsi- 
bility for replacement parts ceases. Nor is it any 
more reasonable that he should be expected to dip 
into his own pocket or into the pockets of no-ser- 
vice customers to pay for the costs he incurs for 
the lots-of-service customers. 


Oe 


Local Taxation to the Fore 


IE; DERAL taxes occupy so much of the lime- 

light that their local relatives are sometimes 
overlooked. Serious as the burden of federal 
taxation is, it is almost insignificant alongside 
local taxes. A recent report from the Finance 
Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States places the ratio of local taxes to net 
profits of corporations at from 9.11 per cent for 
construction companies, to 104.55 per cent for 
mining and quarrying corporations. Manufactur; 
ing fared rather better than the average with 
13.4 per cent. 

The National Chamber is urging business men 
of each community to get together and bring the 
force of their influence to bear to insure sensible, 
economical management of public funds. It is 
equally important to make sure that the tax 
burden is equitably distributed. 

A case in point recently came up. In a small 
town the assessor was related to two of the local 
building contractors, and a close co-operator with 
the others. When two residents employed out- 
of-town contractors they discovered that the 
assessor had valued their property at from two 
to three times the value of equivalent structures 
put up by local builders. 

The buildings happened to be dwellings but 
they might as well have been industrial or business 
structures. The instance cited is but one form 
of unjust tax handling. There are many others, 
and it therefore behooves the substantial business 
men of any community to take a keen interest in 
the way the local tax department is administered. 





Special, high production machinery is rarely 
sold at a price commensurate with its total cost to 
the designer and builder or its value to the user. 
The reason is probably because the user does not 
appreciate the difference in building for a total 
market of a few hundred machines. Imagine the 
cost of a special automobile with a total sale of 
two hundred. 
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Libby 27-Inch Type 


Turret 


27-INCH capacity heavy-duty 
turret lathe, known type 
“C-H,” has been added to the line 
of “Libby” machines made by the 
International Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. It has a 
hole 84 or 104 in. in diameter through 
the spindle. The unit is similar in 
construction to the 29- and 32-in. 
type “H” turret lathes described on 
page 711, Vol. 67, of the American 
Machinist. 
As in the larger units, the bed and 


as 


headstock housings of this type C-H 
machine are cast in one piece for 


accuracy and rigidity; and the gear- 
ing in the headstock is designed to 
receive the power from the motor by 
direct connection through a flexible 
coupling to the primary drive shaft. 
Similarly, all gears in the headstock 
are of heat-treated alloy steel and are 
mounted on ball or roller bearings. 
The main spindle bearings, however, 
are bronze and are adjustable from 
the outside. A brake is mounted 
on the driving shaft. The headstock is 


lubricated by a splash system. As in 
the larger units, also, the turret is 


provided with a longitudinal feed dial 
that registers the movement of the 
carriage so that work can be conven- 
iently duplicated or the tool fed ac- 
curately to any desired length. Rapid 
traverse for both slides is provided 


“C-H” Heavy-Duty 
Lathe 


for quickly moving the tool post and 
turret slides either way at the rate 
of 40 ft. per min., independent of all 
other feeds. There is a full set of 
change gears for cutting any standard 
thread from 2 to 32 per inch. The 
turret head has a 44-in. bore. A 
25-hp., 1,800-r.p.m., constant-speed 
motor is required for the drive. 
The swing of this machine is 27 in. 
over the ways and 25 in. over the 
carriage. The traverse of both car- 
riages is 72 in., and the greatest bor- 
ing depth 23 in. The capacity of the 
3-jaw universal chuck is 22} inches. 


The range of all feeds is 4 to 1/256 
in. per rev., there being ten feeds 
for the turret and six to the tool 


post for each change-gear position. 
Spindle speeds are in geometrical 
progression from 7 to 162 r.p.m., in 
eight steps. A coolant pump and 
sheet-steel oil pan can be furnished 
extra. The approximate weight is 
16,000 pounds. 





General Electric 
Redesigned 
Oil Tempering Baths 


The General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, New York, announces 
the redesign of its line of oil temper- 
ing baths without change in dimen- 


sions. These electrically-heated units 
are compact, self-contained devices 
for tempering carbon steels. The 


redesign is intended to simplify the 
periodic cleaning of the heating units 
and to prolong their life. 

In the improved design the heat- 
ing units not fastened together 
under the oil, but are fastened to the 
flange on the tank instead of to the 
protective apron over the terminals. 
To remove a burned-out unit, or to 
remove units for cleaning purposes, 
it is only necessary to remove six 
screws holding the protective apron 
in place. After removing the pro- 
tective apron, the units can be taken 
out one at a time. 

In order to prolong the life of 
the units, the heating unit terminals 
are sealed instead of being the open 


are 


porcelain type. 


“Lok-Tite’” Expansion 
Chucking Reamers 


Wear at the point is compensated 
for in these “Lok-Tite” expansion 
chucking reamers that have been in- 
troduced by Butterfield & Company, 
re of the Union Twist Drill 

Company, Derby Line, Vt. The 
reamer has the end slit up the cutting 
end between the flutes. One end of a 
stud is screwed into a hole drilled 
lengthwise through the center of the 
shaft. The other end of the stud is 
conical in shape just back of the 
thread that protrudes from the nose 

















Libby 27-Inch Type 
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“Lok-Tite” Expansion Chucking Reamer 
g 


of the tool. The tool has a nose some- 
what rounded before the cutting 
edges to provide a seat for a nut. 
This nut when screwed on the stud 
expands the slit portion of the reamer 
by causing the conical portion of the 
stud to penetrate deeper into the tool. 
The worn points of the reamer flutes 
are brought out to the desired 
diameter, and then the reamer is re- 
ground to size. 


————__> 


Scully-Jones Type B. S. 
Floating Tool Holder 


This floating tool holder shown in 
Fig. 1, has been announced by 
Scully-Jones & Company, 1901 South 
Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. The 
holder is especially designed for use 
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Fig. 1—Scully-Jones Type B.S. Floating 
Tool Holder 


on small automatic and hand screw 
machines where clearance is limited. 
It is claimed to furnish a means of 
producing uniformly accurate reamed 
and tapped holes on all classes of 
equipment. 

The construction of this type of 


holder is simple, permitting collets 
to be quickly changed for various 
sizes of tools. Friction has been prac- 
tically eliminated by the use of ball 
thrust bearings between hardened 
and ground surfaces. The couplings 
employed insure a positive drive for 
collets without interfering with the 
smooth floating action. In Fig. 2, 
the holder is shown knocked-down. 

The floating action of this holder 
permits tools to enter the work on a 
straight line when machine spindle 
and turret tool holders are off center, 
but are in parallel alignment. Be- 
cause of this construction, taps pro- 
duce threads with uniform pitch 
diameters, and reamers finish holes 
to size. 





Trade Catalogs 











Cuucks. The Westcott Chuck Co., 
Oneida, N. Y., has published Catalog 
No. 528, showing combination lathe 
chucks, independent lathe chucks, spur- 
geared universal lathe chucks, two- 
jawed /.X.L lathe chucks, and “Little 
Giant” drill chucks. The specifications 
for these chucks, together with a table 
of the sizes are included. In many cases, 
tables of dimensions are also given. 
Each chuck is illustrated with a photo- 
graph. 

“Circte C” Steer. The Firth- 
Stirling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa., has 
published a catalog on “Circle C” steel 
which is used for cutting the harder 
metals. Actual cases in which this steel 
has been used to cut manganese high- 
carbon steel in a commercially practical 
manner are cited, and photographs illus- 
trate the type of work performed. The 
proper treatments for forging, anneal- 
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Fig. 2—The Tool Holder knocked down 
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ing, and hardening are given, together 
with the grinding and cutting angles. 


Microscopes. The Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., Rochester, N. Y. has pub- 
lished a catalog showing the. use of its 
microscopes in metallurgical operations. 
These instruments are of the laboratory, 
binocular, and recording types. A list 
of attachments is included. The catalog 
contains sixteen 9x5-in. pages. 


Starters. The Monitor Controller 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has published price 
sheets for the Monitor “Thermaload” 
starter manufactured in both the Stand- 
ard size, Frame A, and the Junior size, 
Frame K. Each sheet contains the 
horsepower ratings and the voltages for 
which these devices are designed. The 
parts of these starters are illustrated by 
means of line cuts, so that easy replace- 
ments are assured. 





Pamphlets Received 











INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMPENSA- 
rion. The U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, has pub- 
lished bulletin No. 456 of the workmen’s 
insurance compensation series, which 
contains the proceedings of the 14th 
annual meeting of the International As- 
sociation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, held at Atlanta, Ga. 
Among the topics which were covered 
are: Compensation insurance cost; re- 
sults of compensation awards; consid- 
eration of various injuries, and the 
minimization of the industrial handicaps 
resulting therefrom; and the factors in- 
fluencing the disability period following 
industrial injuries. Copies may be ob- 
tained for 40 cents from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington. 


ReEsEARCH Reports. The Engineer- 
ing Foundation, 29 West 39th St., New 
York City, has published its report for 
the year ended February 16, 1928, which 
is known as Publication No. 15. The 
report is devoted to summary of the 
various researches carried out during 
the previous year, the various endow- 
ment funds, a list of all members of the 
Engineering Foundation and the mem- 
bership of the standing committees. 





New Publication 


“Hyatt Rollergravure.” The Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co., Division of General 
Motors, Newark, N. J., has published 
the first issue of the “Hyatt Roller- 
gravure” for April. This paper pic- 
torially presents the use of Hyatt roller 
bearings in equipment ranging from 
automobiles to electric generators. The 
publication is entirely devoted to pic- 
tures of the uses of these bearings. It 
has four 16x12-in. pages. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 








Purchasing Agents Meet 
in Kansas City 


The thirtieth annual convention and 
“Informashow” of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents was held in 
Kansas City on May 28-31. At the 
afternoon session of the first day, F. J. 
Schlink, assistant secretary of the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, delivered an address on “Speci- 
fications—The Fundamental Purchase 
Technique.” He was followed by 
Carleton Reynell, McClellan & Junkers- 
feld, who asked “Is Purchasing Becom- 
ing a Function of Engineering?” The 
session on iron and steel was presided 
over by C. R. Ramage, purchasing agent, 
Diamond Chain & Manufacturing Co., 
while that on non-ferrous metals was 
presided over by A. Clohosey, purchas- 
ing agent, Westinghouse Lamp Co. At 
that session, R. H. Arnold, material and 
process engineer, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., spoke on 
“Adequate Specifications for Materials.” 

At the general session on May 31, 
A. J. Copland, purchasing agent, Indus- 
trial Brownhoist Corporation, and vice- 
president of the Association, presided. 
L. R. Watkins, purchasing agent, West- 
ern Electric Co., was one of the 
speakers. 


Industrial Machinery 
Exports Gain 


Despite the fact that United States 
exports of industrial machinery for the 
month of April showed a loss of more 
than $1,000,000 both as compared with 
the preceding month and the correspond- 
ing month of 1927, the total value of 
shipments for the five months of 1928 
continues well in advance of the cor- 
responding period of 1927, according 
to the Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce. Shipments 
during April totaled $16,225,000, as 
compared with $17,612,000 for April, 
1927; shipments for the five-month 
period ended April, 1928, totaled $63,- 
881,000 as compared with $59,718,000 
for the corresponding period of 1927. 
Exports of oil-well and oil-refining ma- 
chinery have been declining sharply dur- 
ing 1928, and the continuation of this 
movement during April, accounted for 
the poorer showing of the month as 
compared with April a year ago. 

Exports of metal-working machinery 
showed only a slight gain for the month, 
but shipments during the five months 
period amounted to $9,699,000 as com- 
pared with $7,248,000 for the 1927 
period, or a gain of nearly 34 per cent. 
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Shipments “Of lathes showed an in- 
portant ‘gaem-eve? this five-month period, 
rising from $772,436 to $1,247,260. 
Shipments of construction and convey- 
ing machinery were valued at nearly 42 
per cent more than during April, 1927, 
while shipments over the longer period 
rose from $5,613,000 to $7,584,000, or 
35 per cent. Exports of excavators dur- 
ing the five months of 1928 increased 
irom $1,428,000 to $2,336,000, cranes 
with swinging booms from $131,500 to 
$281,000, and other cranes from $206,- 
000 to $677,000. 
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Wright Aeronautical Buys 
Locomotive Plant 

The Wright Aeronautical Corpora 
tion has purchased a part of the plant 
of the American Locomotive Works at 
Paterson, N. J., which had been closed 
for two years. The purchase comprises 
15 acres of land and several buildings, 
part of the Cook works, some of which 
is still used by the American Locomo- 
tive Company. It is adjacent to the 
present Wright plant. 

Wright stockholders on May 29 voted 
an increase -from 250,000 to 500,000 in 
capital shares, and 50,000 of the new 
shares were offered to stockholders at 
$100. This would provide $5,000,000 
new capital. 

The Wright corporation plans to 
utilize at once some of ‘the purchased 
buildings to provide for expansion in 
several departments. Need for larger 
production facilities is indicated,.by. the 
rapid increase of the corporation's busi, 
ness in the first three monthssof /this 
year, when its volume of-sales. inéreased 
to $1,488,000, against $537,000 in the 
corresponding quarter of last year. Net 
for the first 1928 quarter totaled $470,- 
898, or $1.88 on the capital, stock, 
against $134,000, equal to 53 cents, for 
the first 1927 quarter. 





German Machinery Out- 
put on the Increase 


The Machine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has published the result of the in- 
quiry into industrial production and 
sales for the first time since 1897. The 
production value of, all machinery 
turned out in. 1927.was -3,400. million 
marks, as against 2,800 million in 1913. 
Total production capacity in 1927 was 
5.350 million. 

Exports in 1927 aggregated 960 
million marks, comparing with 840 
million in 1926 and 750 million in 
1913. The ratio of exports to produc- 
tion during the last two years has been 


larger than before the war. Other data 
indicate that the heavy home demand 
is the only reason why exports do not 
develop even more rapidly. In the first 
three months of 1928, the export of 
machinery exceeded the preceding year 
by 30 per cent. 
ee 
a . 
Boat Trip to Feature 
‘ " ‘ 
A.S.M.E. Summer 

Meeting 
A boat trip through the Great Lakes 
is one of the features of the summet 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers to be ‘eld at the 
twin cities, St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
on August 27 to 30. The boat leaves 
suffalo on August 20 and will reach 
Duluth on the 25th, stopping at Cleve 
land, Detroit, Mackinac Island, the Soo 
Canal and Houghton. A mining trip 
is planned at Duluth, and on the way to 
St. Paul a side trip will be made to 
Winnipeg as guests of the local division 
of the Engineering Institute of Canada 
The headquarters of the meeting will 
be at the St. Paul Hotel. Technical 
sessions will be held in the mornings, 
the afternoons being given over to 
visits to industrial plants in the vicinity 
Sessions on applied mechanics, appren 
tice training, aeronautics, and research 
will besincluded in the program. There 
is also. to be a session on agricultural 
engineering held in conjunction with 
the: American Society of Agricultural 


Engireer®. 
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Welding Society Broadens 


Conditions of Miller 
Award 


The board of trustees of the Samuel 
Wylie Miller Medal, American Welding 
Society, had no paper submitted to it 
during the calendar year 1927 of suff 
cient value to merit the award for that 
vear. _ The board has therefore revised 
the conditions under which the medal 
may be awarded as follows: 

The medal may be awarded annually 
for any meritorious achievement which, 
in the judgment of the board of trus 
tees, has contributed conspicuously to 
the advancement of the art of gas fusion 
welding and cutting or the art of ele 
tric arc fusion welding and cutting. 

The conditions have been made very 
broad so that the award may be made 
for a. meritorious paper, an invention 
or a conspicuous application of welding 
in industry that has advanced the art 
either on account of unique technical 
features or important economic advan 
tages. 
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The Business Barometer 


The outlook in Commerce, Finance, Agriculture and Industry 


By THEOopoRE H. PRIcE 


Editor, Commerce and Finance, New York 


(Copyrighted, Theodore H. Price Publishing Corporation, 16 Exchange Place, New York) 


political lightning, there is much to 

suggest that it will soon be overborne 
by some of the economic considerations 
that it, in its enthusiasm, has heretofore 
ignored. The policy of the federal re- 
serve banks continues to be directed 
unrelentingly toward enforcing a con- 
traction of credit. Last week they sold 
$47,000,000 of bills and securities and 
compelled the member banks to increase 
their rediscounts by $38,000,000 to keep 
up their reserves. The Reserve Board 
also issued a statement in which it 
pointed out that the volume of credit 
had reached the highest level in history 
through the expansion of loans on se- 
curities and added: “Unless a change 
occurs in the direction of gold move- 
ments, or in the open-market policy of 
the federal reserve system, the only 
means by which the member banks will 
be able to reduce their debt at the re- 
serve banks is a sale of investments or a 
slow contraction of their loan account.” 

The gold movement is as unlikely to 
change in the immediate future as is the 
open market policy of the banks. The 
efforts made to contract credit have 
heretofore been given little attention by 
the stock market for although the banks 
have marked up the price of money 
they have created no real scarcity in the 
supply. But as between speculators who 
are willing to buy today in the expecta- 
tion of selling at a profit tomorrow, and 
federal reserve banks which are deter- 
mined to deprive them of the funds for 
their operations, there can be no doubt 
as to which will ultimately win. 

Although members of the New York 
Stock Exchange were able to obtain 
$5,274,000,000 in loans on securities at 
the end of May, the rate on such loans 
advanced early last week to 7 per cent 
on call and 5} on time, the highest in 
seven years. For the first time atten- 
tion was paid to the cost of money and 
the recklessness of paying 5} per cent 
to carry stocks which at best return 
hardly more than 44 per cent and at 
worst yield nothing, is commencing to 
make an impression upon those who 
realize that the hope of higher prices, 
before the inevitable readjustment to 
reality comes, is dependent on the con- 
tinuance of the present speculative 
mania. When call money later receded 
to 54 per cent, stocks responded _hesi- 
tantly. The reserve banks have had, 
in fact, more success in their efforts than 
those who glance only at the total of the 
brokers’ loans realize. Some of the 
declines in stock prices already have 
been considerable. 


|: THE market is not shocked by 
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So much space is given to the stock 
market because consciously or uncon- 
sciously it is shaping the attitude of 
most business men toward the future. 





WHAT’S DOING 
IN INDUSTRY 


UNEXPECTED business closed 
in both Detroit and New York 
strengthened sagging markets in 
both centers, the only two centers 
reporting May sales of machine 
tools below those of April. In 
Detroit, Ford activity is affecting 
many lines, since a large number 
of parts orders are being farmed 
out, some to distant places. Auto- 
motive production for several other 
companies is still being maintained 
at a high rate. 


RAILROAD buying has been cut 
to the bone in Indianapolis, but is 
increasing in New York, New 
England and the South. In Chi- 
cago, it is expected to pick up in 
the near future after a decline fol- 
lowing an active period of buying. 


IN THE South demand for wood- 
working machinery is slowing up, 
but it is increasing in the Chicago 
district. Sales of contractors’ 
equipment and road-building ma- 
chinery are in good volume in both 
these centers, as well as in Indian- 
apolis and in Canada. There boom 
times are on with many big projects 
under way. Manufacturing plants 
are all well occupied, and general 
business has been improving stead- 
ily for some months. In the South 
also a high volume of textile ma- 
chinery sales is being maintained, 
but on the whole the general out- 
look is unsatisfactory due to a 
decided drop in inquiries. 


IN CINCINNATI, on the other 
hand, there has been an improve- 
ment in the general tone of the ma- 
chine tool market and an increase 
in the number of inquiries. In- 
creases have been noted also in the 
New York market and in Detroit. 
Declines have been noted in New 
England, except from the railroads, 
and in Indianapolis, particularly 
from automotive plants. Buying 
from aeronautical engine plants is 
assuming greater importance each 
week. 











It is paradoxical that in an era when 
every endeavor is being made to elimi- 
nate the necessity of speculation from 
the management of industry and com- 
merce there should be a huge speculation 


in securities. It may be said that men 
are willing to speculate in everybody’s 
business except their own. But, para- 
doxical or not, it is a fact, and it is idle 
to suppose that the trend of commerce 
and of commodity prices will not be 
affected by the trend of stocks. There- 
fore prices of basic commodities have 
turned downward again. 

Only a few minor commodities show 
conspicuous firmness. Copper is easier, 
and so is pig iron. Rubber is steady 
as stocks are slowly reduced, and al- 
though the tire business is slow it will 
probably be helped by the price cuts 
that are expected. Cotton lacks buoy- 
ancy; the decline in the middle of last 
week was ascribed to better weather and 
to a smaller boll weevil emergence than 
expected, but the underlying cause is 
the difficulty in disposing of the goods 
output at a profit, which makes manu- 
facturers unwilling to cover their for- 
ward requirements at these prices and 
may portend a further decrease in mill 
activity. 


In industry a reduction in activity is 
apparent, especially in iron and steel 
and in automobiles, but whether it is 
more or less than seasonal is not yet 
clear. The building reports are en- 
cquraging, as the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration reports that contracts awarded 
during May reached a new high record, 
21 per cent over the same month a year 
ago. The latest report on car loadings 
also makes the best showing of the year 
in comparison with 1927, though the 
figures are still below. 

Abroad the most significant economic 
news has come from France, where 
Poincare has agreed to rush the legal 
stabilization of the franc, and the im- 
portant political news comes from Asia, 
where the fall of Peking to the South- 
ern forces probably portends a diminu- 
tion of China’s civil strife to the minor 
proportions of rivalries among the 
Nationalist leaders themselves. 

But to appraise the business outlook 
in the United States one need not look 
beyond the stock and money markets. 
If the reserve banks are successful in 
their efforts to check stock speculation, 
there are good reasons for expecting a 
reversal downward of the trend of 
money rates, which the banks could 
easily accomplish by reversing their 
open market operations. If such an 
easing of money occurs by the end of 
the summer the seasonal expansion of 
business then ought to be greatly ac- 
celerated. Meanwhile it will probah! 
mark time. 
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The Industrial Review 


Weekly progress of the machinery and 


HE following reports, gathered 
from the various machinery and 
machine tool centers of the coun- 
indicate the trend of business in 


trv, 
these industries and what may be ex- 
pected from the future. 


DETROIT 


A large amount of more or less unex- 
pected business has greatly improved the 
outlook in the machinery and machine tool 


trade here. A number of good sized orders 
and many inquiries have lent a very decided 
impetus to the trade and the expectations 
are that business will remain at least fair 
for the rest of the summer. 

One of the big factors in the prosperity 
of machinery and machine tool dealers has 
been the activity of the Ford Motor Co 
This organization is still farming out a 
great deal of work in order to bring up its 
production and the shops that get this work 


have almost all come into the market for 
equipment of one sort or another. 
Most of the automobile plants are run- 


ning at top speed, and, though they are not 
buying heavily, there is a certain amount of 
replacement business. Ford is still far 
behind the orders for cars and is catching 
up slowly, but steadily It is generally ex 


pected that a big jump in production will 
be made soon but this is by no means 
authentic. Graham-Paige is in the market 
for equipment as are Chevrolet and 
Pontiac. 

The paper mills in Monroe are buying 
equipment for expansion and there are 
some buyers in other fields. 

Employment continues to increase and 


the general prosperity of Detroit and Michi- 
gan is at a sound high level. 


CINCINNATI 


The majority of the machine tool manu- 
facturers in the Cincinnati district report 
that in the past week there has been an 
improvement in the general business tone. 
About one-half report that sales were at a 
slightly higher level than in the preceding 
week, and none report a decrease. A manu- 
facturer of large said: “Conditions 
have been unusually uniform with us so far 
this year; May was a good month and the 
indications are that June will be the same.” 

Selling agents report that while they did 
not have a large increase in business in the 


tools 


past week there was enough gain to show 
that their markets are taking on a better 
tone. Inquiries, it was stated, came in 


freely from users in local territory, afford- 
ing much encouragement to this branch of 
the trade. 

The majority of the manufacturers report 
the receipt of an increased number of in- 
quiries during the week, from general ma 
chinists and miscellaneous users, located in 
all sections of the country. These were well 
diversified in the matters of sizes and 
types, most for single tools. Inquiries from 
railroads and automobile manufacturers 
were almost altogether confined to single 
tools and replacements. Orders partook of 
the same character. 


CHICAGO 


The first week of June finds the machine 
tool market in very much the same condi- 
tion as for the two weeks preceding. Manu- 
facturers’ agents and dealers in both new 
and used tools report business as holding 
fairly steady. In a few cases a slight 
recession has been noted, but in the main 
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machine tool business 


the volume of trade has been up to expecta- 
tions. Inquiries have decreased slightly, 
but those received continue to hold promise 
of substantial orders. 

Complaint has been made in a few cases 


that prospective buyers hold off beyond 
what dealers consider a reasonable time 
in placing orders for needed used equip- 
ment in their efforts to secure rock-bottom 
prices, but the average dealer accepts this 
as a matter of course. Industrialist inquiry 
for standard tools continues fairly active, 
and several additional orders have been 
placed by manufacturers of farm machin- 


ery and tractors. 

Railroad buying shows little change, 
although new inquiries from this source 
indicate that shop equipment necessities 


will shortly materialize in the form of clos- 
ing. Automotive plants, and those produc- 
ing auto accessories are reported to have 
recently been buying on a larger scale than 
for some time past. Manufacturers of 
woodworking machinery find trade greatly 
improved due to increased production in the 
furniture industry 


NEW ENGLAND 


Buying in the machine tool market dur- 
ing the early days of June continues at a 
level comparable to May. Some dealers 
and manufacturers have noticed a drop in 
sales, which is indicative, they say, of 
approaching summer dullness. During the 
past week new inquiry was generally light 
with no outstanding lists noted. Prospec- 
tive business, however, is in_ sufficient 
volume to keep the trade optimistic. 


New England railroad requirements are 
represented in the active lists of unplaced 
orders, namely the New Haven road, the 


toston & Maine and the Boston & Albany. 
The latter is expected to place its order for 
a 16- and an 18-in. lathe before other items. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Boston & Maine railroad 
permission to issue $1,875,000 in trust certif- 
icates for the purchase of equipment. 


The outstanding order of the week was 
from the aeronautical industry, when the 
Boeing Air Transportation Co, placed an 
order with the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Co., Hartford, for one hundred and five 
500-hp. Hornet engines and ten 400-hp. 
Wasp engines for equipping commercial 


planes. The Boeing company has air lines 


between Chicago, San _ Francisco, Los 
Angeles and Seattle 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Demand for machinery and machine tools 


in the Indianapolis district is becoming 
more spotty and the total volume is some- 
what less than at the same time last year 


During the past two weeks there has been 


a decline in the demand from automobile 
factories. Most of the early summer pro- 
duction has been finished, and little activ- 


ity is expected until fall. While the volume 
from this source has been fair this spring, 
it is only average. 


Railroad buying has been cut almost to 
the bone. The roads are operating only 
those machine shops that are absolutely 
necessary, and in virtually all sections of 


the state men have been laid off and repair 
work cut down. This source of demand 
does not look promising for the remainder 
of the summer. 


However, some of the automobile acces- 
sory plants are making purchases. Much 
of their activity is due to the increasing 


production of the new Ford models and the 


plants making accessories particularly ap- 
plicable to the Ford models are rushing 
production in order to get ready for the 


hew car The local Ford branch assembly 
plant has just got back into production 
after a suspension of virtually a year. The 


production as yet is not large, but it will be 
speeded up just as fast as possible 
There is a fair demand for garage equi)p- 


ment. This demand is likely to be as good 
or perhaps better than it was last year 
Small lathes, drills, punches, grinders and 


similar equipment are being purchased. Th« 
same thing is true of contractors’ equip 
ment, though while business right now i 
rather good, the poor outlook for new con 


struction later in the summer is causing 
some worry. 

The electric utilities are making several 
good sized purchases, but the interurban 
companies will not be in the market for 


much new equipment 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
There has been practically no change in 
the past two weeks in machinery and ma- 


chine tool conditions in the southern dis 
trict Sales as a whole are reported by) 
most dealers to have been slightly less 
than they were during the first half of 
May, but relatively good compared with 
the same period last year. Inquiry, how 
ever, is less active than it has been in 


some time, and the late spring and summet 
outlook is not considered by most of the 
dealers as particularly satisfactory. 

There has been a slowing up recently in 
the demand for woodworking machinery, and 
though sales continue fairly brisk they are 
considerably less than they were a month 
ago. However, business in this lins 
is approximately normal, and is expected 
to continue so during the summer period 
If so sales for the first half of 1928 will be 


or so 


considerably larger than they were the 
first half of 1926 or 1927 due to heavy 
demand the first four months, 


The textile industry, which is erecting a 
number of large new plants in the South 


east, continues a fairly active buyer in the 
textile machinery and equipment field, and 
this business is expected to be act ve the 
next few months, probably leading other 
machinery items 

Some fairly sizeable orders have been 


lately reported from highway departments 


of various southeastern states for road 
building equipment, and this line is hold 
ing to about normal, or possibly a_ littl 
better than normal Sales are also heavy 
in contractors’ equipment, as in nearly all 
of the larger southeastern cities construc 
tion is much more active than at this time 
last year Railroads are fairly active in 
the heavy equipment field, while garage 
and smaller machine shop business con 


tinues very dull 


CANADA 

The trend of the machinery and 
tool market in Canada continues 
The industry is benefiting from the general 
improvement in business which is noted in 
all sections of the country. Most of the 
manufacturing plants are now working at 
an unprecedented level of activity; labor i: 
well employed; the agricultural situation 
is excellent ; mines are producing more than 
ever, and prospects for the future are 
exceedingly bright 

During the latest two weeks the Canadian 
National Ry. placed orders for a consider- 
able amount of machinery among the 
Canada Machinery Corporation, tabcock- 
Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch, McCallum 
Smith Co., Rudel Ryder Machinery Cor- 
poration and the Smart Turner Machine 
Co. The Montreal Locomotive Works re- 


machine 
upward 





ports an order from the British Empire 
Steel Corporation for two locomotives and 
an order from the Canadian Pacific Ry. for 
25 mikado locomotives. 

Large projects continue to be announced, 
such as the proposed $1,500,000 extension 
to the Canadian General Electric Co. 
plants at Peterboro, Ont., and a $2,500,- 
600 cold storage plant in Halifax. Advices 
from Western Canada indicate that the 
demand for agricultural implements is 
such that some communities are unable to 
obtain their requirements. In view of the 
fact that a main crop approximating the 
record of 1915 is now being predicted, it is 
altogether likely that the demand for 
implements will continue strong. 

Proposed bridge construction is having a 
stimulating effect in structural and rein- 
forcing steel. Two or three international 
bridges are proposed which will involve the 
use of upward of 25,000 tons of steel. The 
Canadian Bridge Co., Walkerville, Ont., 
has received an order to supply the under- 
river steel for the Windsor-Detroit tunnel. 
This contract is reported to be worth $2,- 
000,000 and will keep the plant running 
day and night for the next 15 months. 

Further expansion in the automobile in- 
dustry is shown in the production report 
for April. Output during that month was 
24,240 cars, making an increase of 39 per 
cent over the 17,478 cars produced in 
March. Production of the Ford Motor Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., is now 300 cars, trucks 
and tractors daily, or about 60 per cent 
of capacity. Schedule is being steadily 
advanced with the hope that 500 units a 
day will be reached in 60 to 90 days. 


NEW YORK 


The first week in June proved to be a 
good one according to most machine tool 
dealers in the New York market. For at 
least two, the number of orders placed was 
exceptionally high dye to the fact that 
business, long pending, had materialized 
at that time. In one case this activity had 
been preceded by extreme duliness. There 
are still plenty of inquiries coming in and 
the spirit of optimism reported last week, 
even with May figures below those of 
April, seems to have been justified. It is 
felt in many quarters that despite the com- 
ing of the warm spell with its attendant 
dullness, June business will be greater than 
that of May. 

The New York Central R.R. increased 
its purchases in the past week and issued 
some inquiries for further equipment. 
Among the machines bought were: one 
Cincinnati-Bickford radial drill, one 42-in. 
Barnes (W. F.. & John) drill, and one 
Victor nut-facing machine. The Fairchild- 
Caminez Engine Co. bought two Barnes 
Drill Co. drills, one Sebastian lathe, and 
two electric floor-stand grinders, and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation also pur- 
chased some machines in the past week. 
The General Electric Co. bought a few 
tools and issued several lists of inquiries 
for equipment, including a 4 4-in. vertical 
shaper, a 15-in. crank shaper, several 
vertical surface grinders, a universal 
grinder, a milling machine and a combina- 
tion boring, drilling and milling machine. 
It is rumored that in the very near future 
awards will be made for equipment called 
for by the Newark Board of Education, 
noted in a previous issue. 

One company specializing in railroad 
machine tools states that buying is lessen- 
ing in the Chicago district, but increasing 
in New England, where several roads have 
out lists on which early action is expected. 
The New York market for this class of 
equipment has been dull for some _ time, 
but is improving with recent N. Y. Central 
purchases noted above. 

According to several representative im- 
porters, foreign tools, with particular refer- 
ence to tools of German manufacture, are 
finding much sales resistance due to price 
differences with the present high tariffs. 
The German machine tool center in Saxony 
is practically demoralized due to a lockout 
in which 2,500,000 men have been thrown 
out of work. As a result, the present 
import situation is further affected by 
delivery delays. The chief metal-working 
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centers on the other hand, such as the 
automobile plants, are absorbing American 
equipment at a high rate, but only for 
highly specialized equipment for which 
there is no substitute in Germany. Stand- 
ard machine tools of American manufac- 
ture are finding no market, since similar 
equipment can be had from domestic 
builders at half the price, 

The following machines were sold by 
the Pratt & Whitney Co, in the past week: 
one 14-in. vertical surface grinder, two 13x 
30-in. lathes, one 16x120-in. lathe, two die 
sinkers, two jig borers, and a 5-in. produc- 
tion hand miller. Most of them were for 
consignment to Chicago. The Niles Tool 
Works Co. sold a 30-in.x24-ft. Timesaver 
lathe and some miscellaneous machines. 





Distribution Problem 
to Be Discussed 


A national conference to discuss the 
question of proper sales and distribution 
of the products of American manufac- 
turers that are distributed, either in 
whole or in part through hardware job- 
bing and mill supply channels has been 
called by the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Manu- 
facturers Association through its pres- 
ident, Chas. J. Graham. The meeting 
is to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City, June 28-29. The 
bolt, nut and rivet industry has had in 
operation for over a year a plan for the 
economical distribution of its products 
that has proved successful, and the ob- 
ject of this conference is to interest 
other manufacturers, largely metal- 
working, in adopting similar measures. 
Representatives of a large number of 
industries have been approached and 
their co-operation assured. 

The basic principle of the plan is the 
elimination of the manufacturer as the 
distributors’ leading competitor, and 
changing the attitude of the distributor 
from one of antagonism to one of support 
of the manufacturer in a proper and 
lawful effort to stabilize market con- 
ditions. Committees are now in exist- 
ence in 38 cities, each consisting of a 
prominent jobbing executive as chair- 
man with membership in the surrounding 
territory. All these chairmen are ex- 
pected to be present at the conference in 
New York. The discussion will not be 
limited to the plan of the Bolt asso- 
ciation, but will be open for any con- 
structive suggestions pertaining to the 
selling and distribution problem. 

SQ 


Imports of U. S. Machine 
Tools into Italy Growing 


The imports of American machine 
tools into Italy during 1927 showed a 
large. gain over preceding years, 
but did not equal 1926, according to 
U. S. Commercial Attaché Mowatt M. 
Mitchell, of Rome. Swiss and German 
machine tool imports also have been 
growing, but not to the same extent. 
Good opportunities exist for the further 
extension of American sales. 

The gain in machine tools imports 
has taken place despite the fact that the 
productive capacity of the Italian me- 
chanical industries is now double the 
normal domestic demand as a result of 
the great expansion of manufacturing 


facilities which took place during the 
war period, and also despite the fact 
that foreign markets have been largely 
closed due to the high local production 
costs. 

Ordinarily, Italian records of imports 
for two months of any years are not to 
be considered significant, but the quanti- 
ties of machine tools imported in Janu- 
ary and February of 1928 are of some 
interest in that out of their total for the 
period in question, 961 metric tons, 217 
tons came from the United States. 

Those two amounts may be compared, 
respectively, with 716 metric tons, im- 
ported from all sources, and 25 tons 
coming from the United States in the 
corresponding two months of 1927. Ma- 
chine tool imports in the initial two 
months of 1926, as during most of that 
year, were on a considerably larger 
scale; during that time those imports 
from all countries totaled 1,771 metric 
tons, of which 333 tons came from the 
United States. 

Imports of machine tools from Ger- 
many in two months of 1928 also in- 
creased appreciably compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding 
year, but, compared with January and 
February, 1926, they had fallen off more 
than 50 per cent. 

The increased imports of machine 
tools from the United States early this 
year were not, apparently, accompanied 
by larger imported quantities of other 
industrial machinéry items. Imports 
from the United States of machinery, 
apparatus and parts in January and 
February, 1928, amounted to 683 metric 
tons, valued at 14,015,103 lire, com- 
pared with 704 tons, valued at 12,483,419 
lire in the first two months of 1927. 
From Germany, two months imports of 
machinery amounted to 4,120 metric 
tons valued at 42,416,221 lire, compared 
with 7,070 tons valued at 57,925,376 lire 
for the same period last year. 





National Twist Drill 
Celebrates 25th Anniversary 


In an attractively-prepared booklet 
entitled “A Quarter of a Century,” the 
National Twist Drill and Tool Co., of 
Detroit, celebrates its 25th anniversary. 
The growth of the company is first 
traced, then present manufacturing facili- 
ties are described, showing how quality 
is maintained. Each operation involved 
in making a twist drill is explained 
in brief. Illustrations of the original 
plant and of the present layout are also 
given. 





Aero Notes 


The Curtiss- Robertson Airplane 
Manufacturing Co. recently opened its 
new factory at the Lambert-St. Louis 
Flying Field. This plant, the second 
largest airplane factory in the United 
States for finished production, is to 
make the “Robin” cabin monoplane. 
The company plans to build three planes 
a day according to Maj. William B 
Robertson, president. The planes will 
be assembled as they are carried along 
a 235-ft. assembly line. 
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Merger of Mill Supply 
Associations Progressing 


When the joint committee of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dis- 
tributors Association, the Southern Sup- 
ply and Machinery Dealers Association, 
and the American Supply and Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Association met in 
Cincinnati on June 5, the opinion was 
unanimous that one association of na- 
tional character, consisting of the three 
present associations, be formed. This 
joint committee was appointed at the 
combined convention of the organiza- 
tions held in Nashville, May 15-17. At 
the committee meeting the general prin- 
ciples and foundation of the new or- 
ganization were discussed and decided 
upon. 

A sub-committee, consisting of the 
presidents of the respective associations, 
namely, Edward P. Welles, W. W. Doe 
and Dixon C. Williams, was appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws. This 
sub-committee will report to the joint 
committee at a meeting to be held in 
Cincinnati, June 26, after which a re- 
port will be submitted to the members 
of the respective associations for ap- 
proval. 





Obituaries 











FRANK W. Bacon, vice-president of the 
Erie Tool Works, Erie, Pa., died recently 
at the age of 65. He was founder of the 
company. 


JacoB TRAUTMAN, JR., Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of the Colonial Steel Co., died 
on June 2 in Pittsburgh, Pa., his home city, 
where he had gone following an operation 
in Los Angeles, Calif. He had been in the 
tool steel business for 25 years. 


DWIGHT WHEELER, president of the 
Acme Shear Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died 
svune 6, following a two months’ illness. 
Mr. Wheeler was 86 years old. He has 
been connected with the manufacturing in- 
dustry in Bridgeport since 1870 and was 
president of the Acme company for the past 
45 years. In 1883 he became a director and 
president. 


ALFRED G. SMITH, president of the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Co., died on June 5 at the 
age of 53. During the World War, Mr. 
Smith directed the building of 200 cargo 
ships. He entered the service of the com- 
pany in 1898 as assistant superintendent 
of its Lorrain branch, later serving at the 
Buffalo and South Chicago yards. In 1914 
he became general manager. 


W. W. May, president of the Southern 
Co-operative Foundry Co., Rome, Ga., oper- 
ating one of the largest foundry and ma- 
chine shop plants in Georgia, died recently 
at his home in Rome. He was 66 years of 
age. He was connected for nearly fifteen 
years with the Rome Stove Works, resign- 
ing to organize the Southern Co-operative 
Foundry Co. He was vice-president for 
sixteen years, then succeeded the late Cap 
tain John J. Seay to the presidency of the 
company. 





Business Items 











The Beehler Steel Products Co. has 
moved into larger quarters at 1500 Kings- 
land Ave., St. Louis, Mo The company 
makes stampings and trunk hardware. 


The Reliance Steel & Machinery Co., of 


New Haven, has moved its office and ware- 
house to 106-108 Water St. A new squaring 
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shear has been installed to facilitate cutting 
sheet or strip steel to size. 


The H. Channon Co. and the Machinists 
Supply Co., both of Chicago, announce their 
consolidation as of June 1. The business 
will be conducted hereafter in the «ame of 
the H. Channon Co. The Machinists Supply 
Co. has assets of about $250,000. 


The Studebaker Corporation intends to 
re-equip its plant at Walkerville, Ont., to 
manufacture Studebaker and Erskine cars 
from parts made in Canada. At least 400 
men will be added to the staff, A. R. 
Erskine, president of the corporation, an- 
nounces, 


The directors and stockholders of the H. 
D. Smith Co., Southington, Conn., have 
postponed the sale of the defunct foundry 
company from June 6 until September 25 
No reason was given for the postponement, 
which was decided upon a few hours before 
the sale was to take place. 


The Package Machinery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has purchased Ferguson & Haas, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., manufacturers of 
wrapping machinery. Mr. Ferguson and 
Mr. Haas will be identified with the com- 
pany which will centralize its operations at 
Springfield. Officials and directors of the 
Package company will remain intact All 
stock and equipment will be moved to 
Springfield. 





Personals 











F. W. SeEBELIN, formerly with the Lees- 
Bradner Co., is now connected with the Hill 
Clutch Machine & Foundry Co. as manager 
of the machine division. 


RALPH H. WATSON has been made gen- 
eral superintendent of the Homestead 
Works of the Carnegie Steel Co. James E. 
Lose is assistant superintendent. 


Juuius A. DYBLIE retired June 1 as chief 
engineer of the Joliet Works of the Illinois 
Steel Co. at the age of 76. His successor 
has not been announced. 


Ray P,. JoHnson, formerly with the Han- 
num Manufacturing Co., is to take a posi- 
tion with the Ross Gear & Tool Co.,, 
Lafayette, Ind., beginning July 1. 


FREDERICK A. WESTPHAL, formerly with 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, is 
now superintendent of the wire department 
under construction by the Sheffield Steel 
Corporation, Kansas City. 


RoBertT L. SPeENceER, chief engineer of the 
McAleenan Corporation, of Pittsburgh, was 
elected dean of the department of engineer- 
ing of the University of Delaware. He was 
formerly professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at Lehigh. 


A. A. JOHNSON, formerly associated with 
Junior Achievement, Inc., of Springfield, 
has been selected by a group of New Eng- 
land machine tool manufacturers as rep- 
resentative in Russia with the purpose of 
promoting sales in that market. 


Lovis F. Qvuice relieved H. B. Carpenter 
as general superintendent of the Minnequa 
steel mills of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., 
June 1 Mr. Carpenter resigned to accept 
a position with the Republic Steel Co. of 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


C. H. Berry, associate editor of Power, 
has been appointed professor of mechanical 
engineering in the Engineering School of 
Harvard University to succeed Dr. Harvey 
N. Davis, who was recently elected president 
of Stevens Institute of Technology. 


ALFRED V. Bopine, for the past five years 
vice-president of the Dictaphone Corpora- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn., has accepted a posi- 
tion as assistant to the president with the 
Raybestos Co., that city. Mr. Bodine was 
formerly connected with the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., the Hunter Arms Co., 
and the Columbia Phonograph Company. 


Hupert C. Morrey, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager of the Bridgeport 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has been 
appointed temporary receiver for the com- 
pany to wind up its affairs Receivership 
is a friendly action voted on by directors 


The finances of the 
are in good shape 
liabilities approx- 


of the company 
Bridgeport Chain Co 
with quick assets and 
imately balanced 


YeIser, Jr., president of the 
Globe-Wernicke Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Metal Aircraft Corporation, 
formed to manufacture the all-metal Halpin 
“Flamingo” monoplanes Other officers 
elected were Julius Fleischmann, Powel 
Crosley, Jr., Thomas E. Halpin, and Ralph 
R. Graichen, vice-presidents; John B. Hol- 
lister, secretary and Daniel Schryver, 
treasurer. Mr. Halpin will also be general 
manager. 


Henry C. 


J. P. McRae has resigned as manager 
of the waterworks and engineering depart- 
ment of the General Supply Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Ottawa, to accept appointment as 
general manager of Sawyer-Massey, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ontario In 1919 Mr. McRae 
joined the staff of the Ontario Hydro Elec- 
tric Power Commission and was assigned 
to the shops of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Co. at Cleveland as resident inspector of 
the units then being manufactured for the 
Queenston development of the Commission, 


THomas E. DuNN has been appointed 
works manager of the Bullard Machine 
Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn He succeeds 
Stanley H. Bullard, vice-president, who 
made the appointment in recognition of 
remarkable accomplishment. Mr. Dunn has 
been with the Bullard company since 1917 
and is a graduate of Brown University 
Formerly he was employed with the Frank- 
lin Motor Car Manufacturing Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y.: the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, 
N. J., and the General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field. 





Forthcoming 
Meetings 











American Railway Association. Schedule 
of sectional meetings Division V, mechan- 
ical, June 20 to 27, Atlantic City, N. J.; 
Division VI, Purchases and Stores, June 20 
to 22, Atlantic City, N : Division VII, 
Electrical, Sept. 22 to 28, Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. W Welsh, secretary, 292 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


Association of Iron and Steel Electrical 
Engineers. Annual meeting, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, June 25 to 29 J. F. Kelly, man- 
aging director, Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Annual meeting, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 25 to 29. C. L 
Warwick, secretary, 1315 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


Society of Automotive Engineers. 1928 
Summer Meeting, Chateau Frontenac, Que- 
bec, Canada, June 26 to 29 Cc. E. Hey- 
in charge of meetings, 29 West 39th 
New York 


Canada’s Steel and Power Show. Second 
annual] show to be held at the University 
of Toronto Arena, Sept. 4-7. Secretary, 
Campbell Bradshaw, 24 Front St., Toronto, 
Ontario 


Rallway Tool Foremen'’s As- 
sociation, Annual meeting, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 12, 13 and 14 G. G. Macina, 
secretary, 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


American 


American Rallway Tool Foreman'’s Asso- 
ciation. Sixteenth annual convention of 
the Supply Association, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 12, 13 and 14 F. A. Arm- 
strong, secretary, the Pratt & Whitney Co., 
564 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


National Safety Council, Seventeenth 
annual safety congress will be held in New 
York, October 1 Idabeile Stevenson, ex- 
ecutive secretary, 1 Park Ave., New York. 


American Society for Steel Treating. 
“National Metals Exposition,”’ Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., week of Oct. 8. 
W. H. Eisenman, secretary, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


American Gear Manufacturers Associa- 


tion. Semi-annual meeting, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. 11-13 T. W. Owen, 
secretary, 3608 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio 
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Rise and Fall of the Dashes | WELDED STEEL PIPE— Warehouse discounts are as follows: 
; New York Cleveland Chicago 
NGOT production figures issued during the week indicate a Black Galv. Black Galv. Black Galv. 
decline of about 2.3 per cent in the May output, compared 1 to 3in., steel, butt welded. 53% % 554% 433% 54% 41% 
with that of the month preceding. Last year, the May decrease 2} to 6in., steel, lap welded. 48% 35% 533% 403% 51% 38% 
was 2.4 per cent, approximately. Steel demand is most active in bhee"trt ended spn roe tae , § 
ssidtasinaeeel Satins Uitte Dalles tainted abl ts - List Price —Diameter in Inches— Thickness 
af ae — nate yt ridge s ructurn s and wrought- Size, Inches per Foot External Internal Inches ( 
steel pipe in small diameters. The movement is slowest at present 1 $0.17 1.315 1.049 133 ( 
in railway material, sheets, wire, lap-weld oil pipe, pig-iron and 1} ys 1. 66 1. 38 14 ! 
iron and steel scrap. Practically all non-ferrous metals are in 3 273 1.9 1.6] . 145 I 
hetter demand than recently; prices tend upward with a corre- 2} “381 eo ee be I 
sponding influence on scrap quotations. 3 . 763 3.5 3.068 .216 
(All prices as of June 8, 1928) 23 1 = } : ; bo . 7 
— oe 4} 1.27 5.0 4.506 247 f 
5 1.48 5. 563 5.047 258 
IRON AND STEEL 6 192 | : 
a 6.625 6.065 . 28 C 
PIG IRON- Per zross ton, f.o.b.: SEAMLESS STEEL TUBING—Following net prices are for 
CINCINNATI seamless mechanical tubing, cold drawn, round, .10 to .30 carbon, 
Oe ee See een eee Pee ee ne $21.44 at New York warehouse in lots of less than 100 ft. or 100 Ib.: V 
Northern Basic. manatee ten 20.89 | ——Thickness—— 5 
cameenmeeia, Whe Ok vi een 21.19 B.w.g. -—— Outside Diameter in Inches _ : 
ne on ees ae and } $ ; | 1} 1} 
nn OE Tere PST On ee ee 
; nea ige ee rn ee ee ae ‘ 035” 20 "$0.15 $0.16 $0.17 $0.18 $0.19 $0.21 $0.23 
BIRMINGHAM 049” 18 17.18 .19 200.21 23.25 f. 
TI So das wiry sg. va cas ran nay Seaver ae SR 16.00 065” 16 19 20 21 .: fo . Se. ee 
PHILADELPHIA 083” 14 .20 22 23 24 —_ .27 .29 ie 
Eastern Pa., No. 2x (silicon 2.25@2.75)............. 21.76 095 13 2! 23 25 26 27 .29 31 C 
NE IN Isic sas gk a. ats Gea oy erhvmiaiatn eae ee a 27.17 ++ ol 2 22 24.260 272880. 32 Cc 
I eee wre MO icacahc kota aca wale a nate 21.26 - H 
“*e eee eeeee . , 125” } ] 3 pe 
CHICAGO 134” 1 ‘7 46 4 2 30 32 34 
No. 2 Foundry local (silicon 1.75@2.25)............ 20.00 - em a. — ', _—_—__— : B: 
No. 2 Foundry, Southern (silicon 2.25@2.75)........ 22 80 MISCELLANEOUS— Ware house base prices in cents per Ib.: B 
PITTSBURGH, including — aneage'S ($1.76) from Valley: - New York Cleveland Chicago N 
in | RR NEE ere katie arte 20. 26 Spring steel, light*. 4.50 4.65 4.65 Zi 
Basic..... a ers: 19.26 | Spring steel, heavier. " 4.00 4.00 4.00 - 
Bessemer Lenn ak 21.26 on Bessemer rods. 6.05 6.00 6.20 
= RE ae Hoop steel 4. 50t 4.00 4.15 | 
IRON MACHINERY CASTINGS—Cost in cents per lb. o peor eigagag — 3 tot 530 H 00 7 
nay so, tg rd x 24-in. dia., hub not cored, good quality Cold drawn, round or hexagon} 3 40 3.65 3.60 “ 
D pds eg Cold drawn, flat or squaref.... 3.90 4.15 4. 10 
+ eae wl ves Peete eee eee ee ; -. “catheter shapes 3. 30 3.00 5.10 
= St aera sees see Soft steel bars... 3.25} 3.00 3.00 
seat sete eeeeeees : 4 Soft steel bar shapes 3. 25t 3.00 3.00 
Chicago 4.50@4.75 Soft steel bands.. 4.00t 3.65 3.65 
ag plates. 3. 30t 3.00 3.10 : 
ewer Ea cape 3 (2.75 ill) 3.24 ; 
SHEETS— Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities Drill rod 75 a 60°; se 500% 
from warehouse; also ms om base in large lots. 7 ; *Flat, ;4@}-in. thick. Cold fivished steel, shafting and screw 
Pittsburgh Cleve- New stock. $250 to 3,999 Ib., ordered and released for shipment at Cc 
Blue Annealed Mill Base Chicago land York one time, Co 
No. 10.. 200@2.20 3.50 3.25 3.90* | Electric welding wire, New York, jy, 8.35c.; }, 7.85c.3 Wi 
No. 12. 2 05@2 25 355 3:30 3.95° | 7.35c. peri. <a a ey ee s,! 
No. 14.. 2 30 3. 60 3.3 . — , 
No. 16. 2 25402 40 3.70 3 ‘3 + 10° = ial Re 
Black METALS - 
ey to 20. : ieee : = 3.35 4.00 Warehouse Prices in Cents Per Pound for Small Lots: Cu 
— 5 0a 3 00 3 a : 7 r 2 Copper, electrolytic, Ne “ A ie a Arete oa 15.50 i 
No. 26.. 5.0003.10 4.65 3.05430 | prim ttraees pi. Hew York. 0 ee "7 
No. 28. 3 15@3_25 420 400 445 Lead, pigs, E. St. Louis....... . 6.20 New York 7. 75 
ks Zinc, slabs, E. St. Louis...... 6.15 New York 7.3 
’ LC Be 
No. 10.. 290@2.95 4.10 3.80 4.25 — New York “a Ue 
Nos. 12 to 14. 300@3.05 420 3.90 4.35 eae. ao, Dea - Se Fe + | 
—— 3 10@3 15 4 30 400 445 Copper sheets, base........... 23.50 23.00 23.25 
No. 18, 3 25@3. 30 445 415 4 60 Copper wire, Rs 35a ooo wk ak 20.123 19.623 16.75* 
No. 20 3 10@3 45 4 60 435 475 Copper bars, base. 22.00 21.50 22.25 
No 22 3 45@ 350 465 440 4 80 Copper tubing, base. 25.00 24.50 24.75 
No. 24 3 0@3.65 4 80 450 495 Brass sheets, high, base. 19.25 18.75 19.00 
oo 3 sees 98 2c To Brass tubing, high, base 24.124 23.623 23.874 
hq - : 0@4 5 5 30 5 00 5 45 Brass rods, high, base 17.00 16.50 16.75 
‘ y Brass wire, high, base 19.75 19.50 19.50 
. 


#250 to 3,999 |! 


Q90f 
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Shop Materials and Supplies 




















MET ALS—Contiomed 


New York Cleveland Chicago 





Aluminum ingots, 99% 25.00* 223@24 24.30 

Zinc sheets (casks)............. 93@10 10.75 9. 36 

Solder (strictly)... 32.75 32.50 31@34 
Babbitt metal, delivered, New York, cents per Ib.: 

Genuine, highest grade. . 68. 50 

Commercial genuine, intermediate grade................. 53.00 

Anti-friction metal, general service...................00- 31.50 

No. 4 babbitt (f.o0.b.). Pi ihn alii cite tenets 12.25 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery, Bayonne, N. J., cents per Ib.: 

Ingots..... 35.00 Electrolytic.. 37.00 Shot. 36.00 


*Deliver ed. 


SPECIAL NICKEL — ALL OYS- 
f.o.b. Huntington, W. : 





Price in cents per lb., 


Full finished nickel thang fined Se eer ee er ae 52.00 
ee ee | a ee 60.00 
Hot rolled rods, Grade “‘A”’ (base)...................4.. 45.00 
Cold drawn rods, Grade “‘A”’ (base)......... OA Ar OT 53.00 
7 Base price of Monel metal in cents per lb., f.o.b. Huntington, 
1. Va.: 
eee 28.00 Hot rolled rods (base) 35.00 
Blocks. 28.00 Cold drawn rods (base).. 43.00 | 


Cold rolled sheets (base) 50.00 Full finished sheets (base) 42.00 


OLD METALS— Dealers’ purchasing prices in cents per pound, 
f. o. b. cars, depending on quantity: 


New York 





Cleveland Chicago 





Crucible copper. 13.00 @13.25 11.50 11.75@12.25 
Copper, heavy, and wire. 12.00 @12.87} 10.75 11.25@11.75 
Copper, light, and bottoms!10.62}@11.124 9.50 10.00@10.50 
Heavy lead 5.25 @ 5.50 5.25 4.50@ 5.00 
Tea lead. 4.00 @ 4.25 3.75 3.50@ 4.00 
Brass, heavy, yellow 7.25 @ 7.50 7.25 7.25@ 7.75 
Brass, heavy, red 9.75 @ 10.00 9.75 9.50@ 9.75 
Brass, light 5.871@ 6.12} 5.75 6.25@ 6.75 
No. | yellow rod turnings. 7.624@ 8.12 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 
Zinc. 3.25 @ 3.50 3.25 2.874@3. 37} 
TIN PLATES—Charcoal— Bright—Per box. 
New Cleve- 

“AAA” Grade: York land Chicago 

IC, SU: sawn . $12.10 $11.95 = $11.50 | 
“A” Grade: 

IC, CS ee ; 9.70 9.90 9.50 

Coke Plates—Primes—Per box 
100-Ib., 14.20 ate 6.45 6.10 7.00 
Terne Plates—8-lb. Coating Small lots—Per box 
te 14x20 7.75@8.00 7.00 7.50 








MISCELLANEOUS 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Cotton waste, white, per lb.* $0.10@0.13} $0.16 $0.15 
Cotton waste, colored, perlb.* .09@ .13 a. BF 


Wiping cloths, washed white, 


Sea oe ee .163@.174 38.00 per M 17 
Sal soda, per Ib........... .02 .02 .023 
Roll sulphur, per Ib....... .027 . 034 .04 


Linseed oil, raw, pore. 1 

to 4 bbl. lots. 
Cutting oil, about 25% lard, 

in 5 gal. cans, per gal. .65 . 60 60 
Machine oil, medium- 

bodied (55 gal. steel bbl.) 

Es wig ais 6-4 
Belting—Present discounts 

from list in fair quantities 

(4 doz. rolls). 

Leather—List price, 24c. per lin.ft. 

per inch of width for doe ply. 


112 112 .107 


. 30 . 36 . 36 


Medium grade....... 314% 35% 35% 

Heavy grade......... 27% 30% 3007 
Rubber transmission, 6-in., 6 ply, $1.83 per lin. ft 

First grade..... 45% 50-10% 50% 

Second grade......... 50% 60-5% 50-10% 


*All waste in bale lots. 
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June 


Comparative Warehouse Prices 


Four One 
Current Weeks Year 
New York Unit Price Ago Ago 
Soft steel bars........ per lb.. $0.0325 $0.0325 $0.0324 
Cold drawn shafting.... per Ib.. 034 .034 04 
Brass rods per Ib 17 165 155 
Solder (4 and }) per lb 3375 . 335 41 
Cotton waste, white.... per lb 10@.134 .10@.134 .10@.134 
Emery disks, cloth, 

No. 1, 6-in. dia . per 100. 3.10 3.10 3.10 
Lard cutting oil........ per gal 65 65 .65 
Machine oil per gal 30 30 33 
Belting, leather, 

medium ; off list. 314% 35° 40-59, 
Machine bolts, up to 

1x30 in., full kegs. off list. 50°." 50%° 530%° 


*List prices as of April 1, 1927 





MISCELLANEOUS—Continued 


New York Cleveland Chicago 


Standard 


No a 


Abrasive materials 
grade, in sheets 9x11 in., 
per ream of 480 sheets: 


*Fline paper.. $5.40 $4.95 $5.13 

*Emery paper. 10.71 9.15 10.71 

tEmery cloth.. 27.84 27.85 27.84 

Emery disks, 6 in. dia., 

No. I, per 100: 

Paper 1.29 1.27 1.32 

Cloth.. 3.10 3.05 3.05 
Fire clay, per 100 lb. bag 1.00 75 75 
Coke, prompt furnace, per net ton Connellsville, 2.25@ 2.50 
Coke, prompt foundry, per net ton Connellsville, 3.25@3.75 
White lead, dry or in oil 100 Ib. kegs New York, 13.25 
Red lead, drv 100 lb. ke gs New York, 13 25 
Red lead, in oil. 100 Ib. kegs New York, 14.75 


*4) reams and under. tLess than 2 reams. 
2 








SHOP SUPPLIES 


Discounts from new list dated hin \, 1927, eiiien on immediate 
deliveries from warehouse stocks in New York and vicinity: 


Full Kegs 


Machine bolts, square heads and nuts: or Cases 


Up to }? x 6in. ' , 55% 
Larger up to | x 30-in. Serre 50°; 
1} and 1} in. dia. 35% 

Carriage bolts: 
ee Ob OE ie cn cckcadesscacdvctvesosoeses 55% 


OS re ee ee 50% 
Coach and lag screws: 

I ai sak decd ket i aesehensonn 55% 

ila ink ag wen we ee eae Sel 50% 
Tap bolts, hexagonal heads....... 40% 


Nuts: 


Hot pressed, square and hexagonal, blank or 
tapped, up to I-in., incl. 55% 
Cold punched, square and hexagonal, blank or 


tapped, up to I-in. incl 55% 
Semi-finished, hexagonal, tapped, in packages, 
all sizes. 40% 
Case hardened, hexagonal, tapped, in packages, 
all sizes.... 30% 
Washers: Deduct from list, per 100 Ib $3. 50° 
Rivets, button and cone head: 
Small, including yy-in. dia 50-10% 
Large (base) per 100 Ib. net. $5. 00t 
Note—For less than full package quantities on bolts, screws, hot-pressed 
and cold-punched nuts, add extra of 10 per cent to list 
*Broken keg lots, $1.50 off list. tBroken keg lots, $6 50 net 
990g 

















Machine Requirements and 
Industrial Construction 




















Equipment Wanted 











Kan., Parson—Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
t.R., St. Louis, Mo., G. E. Scott, Purch. 
Agt.—33 ton crane and other equipment for 
proposed 44 x 60 ft. addition to reclamation 


plant. Estimated cost $65,000. 

Mass., Framingham—-W. Benson, Porter 
Bldg. - Crescent woodworking machine, 
No. 108, 

Mich., Detroit—F. Colman & Sons, 7250 
Central Ave boring mill. 

Mich., Detroit—Detroit Body Die Co., 


$450 Wight St.—equipment including power 
shear and necessary equipment. 

Mich., Detroit—Packard Motor Car Co., 
1580 East Grand Blvd.,—foundry equipment 
for handling castings for proposed 1 story, 


85 x 175 ft. foundry. istimated cost 
$40,000, 

Okla., Oklahoma City—Oklahoma Rail- 
way Co.—street car repair equipment for 
proposed 1 story, 100 x 170 ft. shop on 


Exchange St. Estimated cost $75,000. 

Vt., Windsor—Windsor Foundry Corp.— 
5 ton electric traveling crane. 

Ont., London—Richards Wilcox Canadian 
Co. W. R. Yendall, Mger.—equipment for 
the manufacture of metal specialties for 
proposed 1 story, 80 x 250 ft. addition to 
factory on Chelsea Green. Estimated cost 
$50,000, 





Opportunities for 
Future Business 











Calif., Los Angeles—W. Fox Film Co., 
1401 North Western Ave., will build a l 
and,2 story 75 x 146 and 62 x 75 ft. 


laboratory and machine shop. Estimated 
cost $80,000, 

Calif., Los Angeles—Willys-Overland Co., 
W. P. Neil, 4814 Loma Vista, Central Mfg. 
Dist., is receiving bids for a 1 story as- 
sembly plant on Randolph St. Estimated 
cost $150,000. Noted May 10 


Conn., Hartford—Royal Typewriter Co., 


150 New Park Ave., will soon award con- 
tract for a 5 story, 70 x 190 and 70 x 
70 ft. factory. Estimated cost $300,000. 
Greenwood & Noerr, 847 Main St., Archts. 
Noted June 7, : 


Conn., New Britain—Connecticut Light & 
Power Co., awarded contract for a 2 story, 
120 x 220 ft. garage and shops on Curtis 
St. Estimated cost $150,000, 

Ill., RockZord—McHugh Bros., 
construction of a 50 x 125 ft. machine 
on Cedar St. Estimated cost $25,000. 

la., Cedar Rapids — Cooper Mfg. Co., 
Marshalltown, manufacturers of automo- 
bile accessories, will build a 1 story, 104 x 
200 ft. factory at’ First Ave. and 31st St. 
Estimated cost $40,000. 

Ia., Glenwood—E. Marshall, awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a 100 x 100 
ft. repair and service garage. Glenwood 
Buick and Chevrolet Co., lessee. 

Ia., Plainfield—C. Ziehe, awarded con- 
tract for the construction of a 1. story, 
50 x 100 ft. repair and service garage. 

Ky., Loulisville—Tobacoo By-Products & 
Chemical] Corp., Columbia Bldg., awarded 
contract for a 60 x 360 ft. factory includ- 
ing 40 x 180 ft. machine shop, etc. at 17th 
und Magnolia Sts. Estimated cost $500,000. 

Md., Baltimore—Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corp. Ltd., Key Highway and Cross Sts., 
is having plans prepared for a 2 story 
163 x 600 ft. machine and fabricating shop. 
Estimated cost $400,000. 

Mass., Billerica—A. W. 
Rd., awarded contract for a 1 story, 60 x 
75 and 25 x 80 ft. repair and = service 
garage Estimated cost $40,000 Noted 
Apr. 26. 


plans the 
shop 


Stearns, Boston 


990h 


Boston—Charles St. Garage Corp., 
I.. K. Morse, Pres. will soon award contract 
for the construction of a 3 story, 80 x 100 
ft. addition *t:- repair and service garage at 
252 Cambridge St. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
24 Federal St., Boston, Archts. Noted 
May 10. 


Mass., 
Works, 966 
a 1 story shop. 
Bldg., Archts. 


Mass., Lynn—Preble Box Toe Co., 130 
Eastern Ave., is receiving bids for a 1 
story factory on Broad St. Estimated cost 
$40,000. Private plans. Noted May 17 


Mass., (Lynn. P. O.)—F. I. 

tic hardson, 26 Ocean St., plans the 
construction of a 1 story, 60 x 140 ft. repair 
and service pecan at Kings Beach. Esti- 
mated cost $50,000. Private plans. 

Mich., Detroit — Fruehoff’ Trailer Co., 
10940 Harper Ave., is receiving bids for 
a 1 story, 100 x 160 ft. addition to factory 
for the manufacture of automobile truck 


Mass., 


Lynn — Lynn Ornamental Iron 
Broad St., is receiving bids for 
Sanborn & Weed, Item 


Swampscott 
ey Ww 


trailers on Harper Ave. Estimated cost 
$50,000. H. P. Stihler, 2931 Gray Ave., 
Archt. 

Mich., Lansing—U. S. Property & Dis- 


bursing Officer, 208 Capital National Bldg., 
will receive bids until June 21 for the con- 
struction of a machine shop, etc. 

Minn., Albert Lea—Olson Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of barn equipment, awarded 


contract for a 1 story factory. Estimated 
a $35,000. Toltz, King & Day Ine., 
Builders’ Exchange Bldg., St. Paul, Archts. 
Noted Apr. 19 

Minn., Minneapolis—O. B. McClintock 
Co., 135 Lyndale Ave. N., manufacturers 


will build 
and Haw- 


of chimes, 
a 2 story 


burglar alarms, etc. 
factory at Lyndale 


thorne Aves. Private plans. 
Minn., Montevideo—T. T. and C. Rode- 
berg, Springfield, Minn., will build a 1 


story, 38 x 80 ft. woodworking shop. 


Mont., Scobey—Battleson Co., will build 
a 1 story, 50 x 130 ft. repair and service 
garage. I. L. Rush, Minot, N. D., Archt. 

Mo., St. Louls—Universal Cutter Co., J. 
R. Gury, Pres., 4657 Scott Ave., manufac- 
turers of electrical cloth-cutting machines, 
will soon receive bids for a 2 story, 120 x 
188 ft. factory at Skinker and Clemens 
Aves. Estimated cost $60,000. A. H. Nor- 
rish, 11 Dartford, Clayton, Archt. 

Mo., St. Louls—J. L. Wood, 3517 
St., awarded contract for a 1 story 
mobile service building at Olive St. 
Theresa Ave. Estimated cost $40,000 

Neb., Gerling—-Union Pacific R.R. Co., 
15th and Dodge Sts., Omaha, will receive 
bids until June 15 for the construction of a 
round house, machine shop, etc. here. G. 


Olive 
auto- 
and 


Adamson, Ch. Engr. 

Neb., Seottsbluff—A. F. Minndaugh, 
awarded contract for a 1 story, 100 x 
140 ft. garage. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Ee. L. Goldsmith & Co., Archts. Noted 
May 10. 

N. J., Bayonne — Bayonne Bolt Corp., 


Trash Ave. and Second St., 
prepared for a 1 


is having plans 
story, 50 x 287 ft. on 


West First St. Estimated cost $40,000. 
Private plans. Noted May 3. 

N. J., Haskell—Transogram Co. Inc., will 
readvertise for bids soon for a 1 story, 90 x 
450 ft. factory. Estimated cost $100,000, 
M. Thompson, 191 Joralemon St.. Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Archt., Noted Mar. 8. 

N. J., Maurer—American Encaustic Tiling 


2 story, 
Esti- 


Co., awarded contract for a 1 and 
90 x 640 ft.'factory on Tyrett Lane. 
mated cost $125,000. 

N. J., West New Vork—B. Gilardoni, 324 
11th St., had plans prepared for a 2 story, 
100 x 102 ft. garage. Estimated cost 
$150,000. J. Weber, 132 26th St., Gutten- 
berg, Archt.. Noted May 10. 

N. ¥., New York—-M. Building Corp., A. 
Moskowitz, Pres., 505 Tremont Ave. will 
build a 1 story, 5¢ x 100 ft. garage at 


Sts. Estimated cost 


Randall and Bryant 
400 East Fordham 


$40,000, Glick & Duma, 
Rd., Archts. 

N. Y., Syracuse—City awarded contract 
for the construction of shops on Erie Blvd. 
for Water Department. Estimated cost 
$81,477. 

Mm. De Hoffman Ma- 
329 Temple 
story 


Syracuse—U. S. 
chinery Co., H. W. Stone, Secy., 
St., plans the construction of a 1 
factory and foundry. 

N. (., Aberdeen—C, L. and R. J. Loren- 
sen and R. R. Harbottle, Scranton, Pa., 
recently incorporated for $50,000, plans the 
construction of a meta] factory including 
machine shop, etc. here. 

0., Cleveland—FEaton 
Baton, Pres., East 65th St. 
Ave., had plans prepared for a 
x 190 ft. addition to forge shop. 
cost $60,000. G. S. Rider Co., 
Bidg., Archt. 

0., Cleveland—Hertner Electric Co., A. 
Hartner, Pres. and Treas., 1905 West 114th 
St., had plans prepared for a 1 story, 100 


Axle Co., J. O. 
and Central 
1 story, 40 
Estimated 
Century 





x 240 ft. shop on Elmwood Ave. Estimated 
cost $75,000. P. Schmidt, 4500 Euclid Ave., 
Archt. 

O0., Cleveland—A. & G. Hintze, 703 Canal 
Rd., manufacturers of art mirror manu- 


story, 


facturers, awarded contract for a 1 
90th 


34 x 100 ft. factory at 3215 East 
St. Estimated cost $40,000. 

0., Cleveland—Ohio Foundry 
Trenkamp, Secy. and Treas., 9806 Quincy 
Ave., had plans prepared for a 1 story, 150 
x 200 ft. factory. Estimated cost $100,000. 
Carter-Richards Co. Engineers’ Bldg., 
Archt 

o., 
Big Prairie, 


Co., H. 


W voster—Monitor Sad Iron Works, 
plans the construction of a 1 


story factory to replace fire loss. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. 

* 0.. Scienceville— Radio Electric Co., 
Scienceville, manufacturers of lighting fix- 
tures, will soon receive bids for the con- 
struction of a 1 story factory on Liberty 
Rd. near here. Estimated cost $40,000, 


Okla., Tulsa—H. L. Skettler, South Arch 
St., awarded contract for a 1 story, 90 x 
200 ft. garage at llth and Elgin Sts. 
Estimated cost $75,000. 

Pa., Philadelphia—F. H. Poggi, Mitten 
Bldg., Archt., will receive bids until June 
22 for a 2 story, 104 x 107 ft. factory at 
Belmont and Thompson Sts. for York Ice 
& Machinery Corp. 

S. D., Belle Fourche—Rainbow Chevrolet 
Co., will build a 1 story, 44 x 120 ft. and 
60 x 120 ft. repair and service garage. 

Tex., Beaumont—Beaumont Import & Ex- 
port Co., 401 Pearlstein Bldg., will build a 
lumber mill in Van Wormer Industria] sub- 
division. Estimated cost $80,000. oo a 
Wrenn, c/o owner, Engr. 

Tex., El Paso—Nichola Copper Co., 25 
Broad St., New York, N. Y., subsidiary of 
P helps Dodge Corp., 99 John St., New York, 
N. Y., will build an electrolytic copper 
refinery, 100,000 ton annual capacity -here. 
Estimated cost $3,000,000, 


Wis., Superior—Berwind Fuel Co., has 
work under way on a 2 story, 40 x 100 
ft. machine shop at St. Louis Bay front 


Estimated cost $30,000. 
S. National Bank Bldg., 


and Missouri Ave. 
R. C. Buck Ine., U. 
Archt. and Engr. 
Wis., Wisconsin Rapids — Standard Oil 
Co., H. E. Bruce, Dist. Mgr., 2 Copeland 
Ave., La Crosse, is having plans prepared 
for the construction of a garage and ware- 
house on Grand Ave. Estimated cost $75,- 
000. R. N. Allen, c/o Standard Oil Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Archt. 


Wis., South Milwaukee — Bucyrus-Frie 
Co., awarded contract for a 2 story, 65 x 
180 ft. pattern shop. 

Sask., Regina—General Motors Co. of 
Canada Ltd., plans the construction of a 
manufacturing and assembly plant here 
Estimated cost $1,000,000, 
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